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Did You See 


the great array of new colors and de- 
signs in washable bindings which we 
displayed at the 


A, L. A. Conference? 


This exclusive line of materials dis- 
played by us only, attracted great 
attention and caused much favorable 
comment, ; 


Good deliveries during summer months 
can be had from any of our plants listed 
below. Sample bound free. 
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Selected S'1 'OKES Books for the Librarian’s List 


THE “CONQUEROR” SERIES 


of American Biographical Novels 


This distinguished new series of biographical novels on significant figures in 
American history, was suggested by the unceasing demand for Gertrude Atherton’s 
novel of Alexander Hamilton, “The Conqueror.” Each volume is bound uniformly 
with this famous novel, with a portrait frontispiece, jacket and cover inlay. Each, 
cloth, 12mo, $2.50. 


HILL COUNTRY By RAMSEY BENSON 


The winner of the $7,500 Stokes-Forum magazine biographical novel prize is American 
to the core. It is a back-to-the-soil story of pioneer days on the Minnesota prairie, filled 
with the turbulent feeling between the Yankees and Swedes—pathos, humor, tragedy—and 
of James J. Hill, all-powerful builder of the Great Northern Railway. The great sweep 
of the tale and its fine writing, cause it to be noteworthy among American novels. 


THE CONQUEROR By GERTRUDE ATHERTON 


This remarkable story of Alexander Hamilton—of which thirty printings have already 
been issued—was one of the first biographical novels written in the new manner which 
makes fact as fascinating as fiction. 


WALT By ELIZABETH CORBETT 


“Vivid, engrossing, illuminating. ... Something new even in ‘new’ biography,” says 
the N. Y. Times of this life of Whitman done entirely in dramatic conversation. “She 


has reconstructed a breathing, speaking ‘good gray poet’. 


THE GOLDEN BEES By DANIEL HENDERSON 


“It is a great human story, pulsating with all the virile passions of ambition and design 
... the character and career of the brilliant Betsy Patterson, the Baltimore girl who was 
wooed and won by young Jerome Bonaparte.’—Philadelphia Ledger. “Mr. Henderson 
writes charmingly, His book has irony and tragedy and comedy, too.”—New York Times. 


THE TWISTED TENDRIL By ALICE GLASGOW 


“The finest biographical novel since ‘Ariel’,” say the New York Times of this portrait 
of John Wilkes Booth, assassin of Lincoln. “Superbly written ... dramatic and vivid. 
and at times poignantly beautiful.” It is the story of one of the strangest, most baffling 
characters of history. 


Publishers FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY 
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What Does July Commemorate? 


G6 Hk Fourth of July,” Canada’s Confederation, Orange- 
man’s Day, Bastille Day, The independence of Venezuela, 
Argentina, Belgium and Peru; the Battle of Gettysburg, 

annexation of Hawaii, Wyoming’s admission to the Union, the first 

woman’s rights convention; the birth of such men of letters, arts, 
science, etc., as Joseph Pennell, Cecil Rhodes, Sir William Osler, 


George Bernard Shaw, Ignatius Loyola and others. 


These are but a few of the 97 entries for July in 


Anniversaries and Holidays 
by Mary E. Haxzeltine 


Specific references to books, maga- pamphlets and pictures useful in holi- 
material for day observances; Part V, Special 
calendars of holidays generally ob- 
| served, movable and immovable 
feasts, Jewish holidays, seasonal 
dates, historic anniversaries, indepen- 


zines and program 
observing these days are given. For 
Independence Day alone there are 
three pages of references under the 
following headings: History and sig- 
nificance; Celebration of the day; 


dence and constitution days, statehood 
days; Part VI, a classified index of 


Patriotic addresses, orations, and 
actors, artisans, economists, inventors, 


poems ; Flag drills, exercises and little 
musicians, painters, etc, around 


plays; Plays and pageants; Program 
which programs may be built. Part 


suggestions; Some effective activities 
for the day; Pictures. VII, a general index whose references 
ce ‘ , 0 dates give it an independent value. 

In addition to the Calendar section to dates & : 
at Anniversaries and Holidays there 
are Parts [Il and III devoted to books 
about holidays and books about per- 
sons referred to in the Calendar; Part 


A careful and thorough work which 


has been in preparation for eight 
vears. Invaluable material which 


will never go out of date. 308 double 


column pages. Cloth, $6. 


IV, on Program making, clippings, 


American Library Association, Chicago 
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for the Library 


In Peterson Library Equipment you will find only the best materials. Skilled 
craftsmen assemble the materials in accordance with the most modern methods— 


long years of service are the result. It will be worth an inquiry to get a 
Peterson estimate. 


No. L-5042 
This Children’s department 
Display Rack with five con- 
venient compartments of vary- 
ing sizes is well built and will 


give life-time service. 


No. L-5049 
A Newspaper Rack solely for 
the display of newspapers. The 
rod holder arrangement keeps 
papers flat, thus reducing wear 


and tear due to constant usage. 


No. L-5140 
This Charging Desk, efficiently 
arranged, will fill the require- 
ments of a medium size library. 


No. L-5140 


PETERSON SERVICE 


A rough sketch of your floor plans sent to our Service Department will bring 


suggestions for space utilization which may save many dollars of unnecessary 
expense, This service is without obligation on your part. 


Write for Library Catalog No. 15-N 


LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 


F OFFICE AND FACTORY 
( 1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


Distributors conveniently located to serve you. 
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The Putnam 
LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 
2 West 45th Street 24 Bedford Street 


Strand 


just west of 5th Ave. 


Librarians Agree 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 


is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS new and old 
wherever and whenever published. 


The Department is always able to draw upon the com- 


prehensive stock of the Putnam Bookstore to fill Library 
orders. Lists of proposed purchases promptly priced. 


PUTNAMS 
SC 
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AGOKEE PASTE 


The perfect library adhesive 


Made from select imported materials. 

Soft, creamy, the right consistency for use. 

Tested to insure the ultimate measure of strength. 
Will not mold, sour or harden. 
Pleasant odor. Economical to use. 


LET AGOKEE SOLVE YOUR PASTE PROBLEM 


ORDER TODAY AND TEST IT IN YOUR LIBRARY 
Prove to yourself that there is a difference 


x qt. -75 1 gal. 2.25 
5 qts. @ .70 5 gal. @ 2.10 
10 gts. @ .65 10 gal. @ 1.05 


Demeo 


Lbrary Supplies 


114 S.CARROLL STREET 
MADISON - WISCONGIN 


EARNED POPULARITY 


AGOKEE IS RIGHT BECAUSE IT IS MADE RIGHT | 


|| 
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For growing libraries 


Two drawer unit for 
librarian’s desk. 


Four drawer unit— 
Write for catalogue 
giving full details on 
our complete line of 
library equipment, 


“VY and E” unit type card catalogue cases make the ideal cata- 
logues for the growing library. Additional units may be added 


at any time with assurance of uniformity in design and finish. 
These unit type cases are part of the long “Y and E” line of 


card catalogue cabinets and cases from the two and four drawer 
units pictured at the left to the custom built catalogues in the 


largest new libraries. 


“Y and E” library equipment includes charging desks, librarians 


desks, tables, chairs, magazine racks, dictionary stands, shelving 


and other articles. 


And the “Y and E” Library Specialists are glad to work with 
you and help you plan new library installations. 


‘YAWMAN FRBE MFG.(0. 


Library Service Department 
783 Jay Street Rochester, N. Y. 
Branches in all principal cities 
Agents and dealers everywhere 


LIBRARY 
EQUIPMENT 
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Librarians— 


To achieve the bright, cheerful ef- 
fects of the present happy Vogue in 
Library Binding, use Holliston or 
Interlaken 


Two Tone Buckram 
or du Pont’s 


Library Fabrikoid 
New Bright Colors 


Offering— 


Flawless Workmanship sustained! 
Binding Perfection and the Cer- 
tainty of Prompt Deliveries! 
Prices as low as modern methods 
and the use of the finest materials 
will permit! 

Rademaekers’ Library Binding has 

been considered the standard with 

libraries for many years! 


SERVICE 
Without exception, all books are returned 
within four weeks of the date on which they 
enter the bindery! 


To make your binding fund go further 
No. 2 BINDING 
our secondary, mass production, small profit 
binding designed to provide a long wearing, 
rugged binding at low cost for quantity 
work is continued at 


55 cents 
per volume 


in the 8” fiction size: larger volumes in pro- 
portion. These prices are for lots of 100 or 
more volumes. 

WE PAY THE FREIGHT BOTH WAYS 
ON LOTS OF 200 BOOKS OR MORE 
IN THE NUMBER 2 BINDING 
The same prompt return service on No. 2 
Binding as on our regular higher priced 

bindings. 


Let us bind two volumes for you in 
any one of the above bindings—free! 


WM. H. RADEMAEKERS 
& SON CO. 
Library Binders 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


Price (Reg.) 4.50 
Ordered Now 4.00 


Saves .50 


The Publishers’ | 
TRADE LIST. 


ANNUAL 
1928 | 


The current catalogs of all Ameri- 
can Book Publishers are bound 
into this single volume under al- 
phabetical thumb index. An in- 
dispensable guide to prices of 
books. The most handy method 
of collecting for reference all the 
various catalogs, eliminating the 
trouble and waste of hunting for 
misplaced announcements. 


Prepublication Price 
$4.00 
Ready September 1 


R. R. Bowker Co., N. Y. 
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Library books need no longer be 
dressed in the monotonous uni- 
formity of dull colors. 


Span-o-tone offers release from 
the somber “institutional” col- 
ors—and at no sacrifice of dura- 
bility, or great increase in cost. 


Span-o-tone in the No. 12 qual- 
ity is equivalent in strength to 
famous Library Buckram, and 
has exactly the same working 
and wearing characteristics. 


Librarians will appreciate the 
special finish which resists the 
finger marking and spotting of 
careless handling. If necessary, 
it may be cleaned with a damp 
cloth. 


Span-o-tone is absolutely odor- 
less, is pleasing to the touch, and 
will not become sticky. 


No other practical binding ma- 
terial offers quite the same col- 
orful effects as Span-o-tone— 
and no other material, regard- 
less of price, will wear longer. 
Span-o-tone represents the ut- 
most in combining durability, 
economy, and striking appear- 
ance in a book covering. 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, INC. 
NORWOOD, MASS. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


PACIFIC COAST AGENTS 


The Norman F. Hall Co., San Francisco, Cal. 
Independent Printers’ Supply Co., Los Angeles, 


ilson-Monroe Co., Ltd., Toronto, . * 
é has a special finish that 
resists the finger marking 
and spotting of careless hand- 
ling. If necessary, it can be 
cleaned with a damp cloth. 
Only Holliston Book Cloths 
have this feature. It insures 
good appearance for a long 
time and reduces re- 
binding expense. 
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SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


| 
| 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 


AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Small and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St., New York 


NO 


For Libraries 


—an Index to Special Collections in American Libraries 
together with 
—a new Directory of Latin-American Libraries 
and 


—a new Directory of the Greater Libraries outside the Americas. 


The above published as— 
‘A Supplemental Volume, 1928, 
To the American Library Directory” 


Price $4 if ordered in July 
R. R. BOWKER NEW YORK 
62 West 45th Street : 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
to the Bookbinders 


A New Book Cloth Plant was recently started under the super- 
vision of Edward F. Percy, for thirty-five years connected with the 
HOLLISTON MILLS, of Norwood, Mass., and for eighteen years, the 


plant superintendent. 
The samples of Nu Braintree Book Cloths (including Linens, Vel- 


lums and Buckrams) recently submitted to the trade were pronounced 
perfect. Mr. Percy is now duplicating the high grade Buckrams which 


he formerly made. 
Nu Braintree Book Cloths will be sold direct from the plant to the 


binder, eliminating the heavy overhead sales costs which the binder now 


bears. You will therefore be getting the highest quality book cloths 


at a lower price. 


Nu Braintree Book Cloths are made in a plant equipped with the 
newest and latest book cloth machinery, located ten miles from Boston, 
with excellent rail, truck and boat shipping facilities. 


will guarantee everything we sell 


We will give you prompt service 
We will give you the best on the market 


We will save you money 
will send you samples and prices 


Write to 


The East Braintree 
Bleachery and Dye Works, Inc. 


EAST BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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McClurg’s— 


specialists in library book 
service. Since 1876 we have operated a separate 


department for handling orders from Public Libra- 
ries, Schools and Colleges. Our long experience, 
our immense stock, together with our liberal dis- 
counts and central geographical location, combine 
to make this the logical place to send book orders 


A. C. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 
333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 


QUALITY 


) VP. You trust your library supply house to send 
; you goods of the best quality. We appre- 
ciate this confidence and shall always main- 


tain the high standard of our stock. 


GAYLORD BROBS., Inc. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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Walter de Gruyter & Co. 
Berlin W. 10 


Friederichsen, de Gruyter & Co. 


Hamburg 


NEUERSCHEINUNGEN: 


FALLEXIKON DER ASSYRIOLOGIE. Unter Mit- 
wirkung Zahlreicher Fachgelehrter herausgegeben 
von Erich Ebeling, a. 0. Prof. an der Univ. Berlin 
und Bruno Meissner, ©. Prof. an der Univ. Berlin. 
Erster Band, Erste Lieferung: A-Altkleinasiatische 
Volker. Gross-Oktav. Mit zahlreichen Tafeln. IX 80 
Seiten, Subskriptionspreis M. 

Dieses Reallexikon erscheint in Lieferungen im Um- 
fame von je ca. 8 Textbogen einschliesslich Tafeln. 
Je 4 Tafeln entsprechen einem Bogen (1 farbige 
Tafel gilt ebenfalls als 1 Bogen). Der Gesamtumfang 
des Werkes ist auf etwa 100 Bogen Text und ea. 200 
Hinschalttafeln veranschlagt. er ergibt also ca. 20 
Lieferungen. Der Preis der einzelnen Lieferung wird 


errechnet nach dem Umfang. 
GESCHICHTE 


DER DEUTSCHEN SPRACHE. Von 
Dr. Otto Behaghel, o. Prof. an der Univ. Giessen. 
Mit einer Karte. 5. Auflage. Gross-Oktav. XXIX, 588 
Seiten. M. 18.—. in Leinen geb. M. 20.—. (Grundriss 
der germanischen Philologie, Band 3.) 

Kehaghels beriihmte “Geschichte der deutschen 
Sprache’ hat in der vorliegenden fiinften Auflage 
ausser Verbesserungen wesentliche WBrweiterungen 
erfahren. Behaghels Geschichte gewinnt fiir die 
heutige Zeit, die die Sprachgeschichte ge als Bil- 
dungs- und Geistesgeschichte ansieht, darum beson- 
dere Bedeutung. Weil sie nach wie vor die Tatsachen 
der Sprachgesehichte darstellt und in umfassender 


Weise ihren Zusammenhang mit der Geistesgeschichte 
priift. 


VOLKSTUM UND KULTUR DER ROMANEN, Sprac he, 


BEITRAEGE 


Dichtung, Sitte. Vierteljahrsschrift, mit  Unter- 
stiitzung der Hamburgischen Wissenschaftlichen 
Stiftung herausgegeben vom Seminar fiir romanische 
Sprache no und Kultur an der hamburgischen Univer- 
sitiit. 1. Jahrgang. Gross-Oktav. M. 
Der Titel der Zeitschrift soll be _ n, dass Sprache, 
Dichtung, Sitte der romanischen Vélker, d. h. alles 
sprachliche Leben, jede sprachschipferische Leistung, 
jedes dichterische Werk sowie Gebriiuche, Ansehau- 
ungen, Lebensformen des Volkes, alles was persin- 
liche Leistung des Genies, was Gewéhnung der 
Vielen im Anschluss an alte Ueberlieferung ist, als 
irgendwie sichtbarer Ausdruck romanischen Volks- 
tums betrachtet werden wird. Dabei soll die eigent- 
liche Volkskunde, die in deutschen Zeitschriften kKaum 
zu Worte kommt, in besonderem Masse beriicksichtigt 
werden. Die Zeitschrift soll ein Organ wissenschatt- 
lich-sachlicher Auseinandersetzung sein. 
ZUR PORTUGIESISCHEN VOLKS- 
KUNDE, Von Hermann Urtel. Quart. VIII, 82 Seiten 
und 4 Tafeln Geh. M. 6—. (Abhandlungen aus dem 
Gebiet der Auslandskunde Band 27, Reihe B Band 15.) 
In dem reich dokumentierten Werk behandelt der 
Verfasser unter Heranziehung entlegenen und schwer 
zugiinglichen Quellenmaterials in systematischer Dar- 
Gebriiuche des 


stellung Glauben, Feste, Sitten und 
portugiesischen Volkes, Ein ausfiihrliches Kapitol 
beschiftigt sich mit der portugiesischen Bebiirden- 


sprache. 


Prospekte stehen unter Bezugnahme auf diese Anzeige kostenlos zur Verfiigung 
AGENT FOR U. 


A. Bruderhausen, Bookseller, 47 West 47th Street, New York 


S. A. 
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BRACKET TYPE BOOKSTACKS 


California Weeks and Day 
State Library Architects 
Sacr nt 


THREE TYPES OF SHELVES IN THIS INSTALLATION 


There are three distinct types of shelves incorporated in this installation: for 


hound newspapers, as shown at the left: spectal book sorter shelves, in the 
right foreground; and regular book shelves. . . . Bracket stacks can be com- 


pactly stored in cars, thus insuring economical shipment... . A request for 
information incurs no obligation. 


SNEAD «« Company + Founded 1849 


92 Pine Street. Jersey 


CANADIAN BRANCH: 250 Richmond Street, WEST, TORONTO 
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NEW BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE IN THEIR TEENS 


BY JEAN C. ROOS 


1928 


Head of the Stevenson Room for Young People, Cleveland Public Library 


[s her study of The Adolescent Girl, Winifred 
Richmond states, “The world of adolescence is 
a very different world from that of childhood. 
The latter, in spite of its perplexities and prob- 
lems, of vast importance to the child, is still a 
sheltered and protected world, with well defined 
boundaries and limited responsibilities. Ado- 
lescence, surmounting the hills of chidhood, 
looks out upon a new, vast, bewildering world, 
where old landmarks no longer serve and old 
objectives are left behind. 

“Of the seven ages of man, youth is without 
doubt the most important, the most significant, 
the most difficult to comprehend and to handle.” 
says O'Shea. “So men must have always felt, 
for the literature of the world is burdened with 
the story of this epoch, reciting its excesses, its 
passions, its madness, as well as its glories and 
its possibilities.” Are not Maggie Tulliver, 
Oliver Twist, Tess of the D’Urbervilles, Adam 
Bede etched in our memories? 

One mother’s comment by way of explanation 
was, “He is in his teens; I don’t know what to 
do with him!” This teen age—the transition 
period of adolescence, with its gradual chang- 
ing attitude toward life, involving a new adjust- 
ment to a new world, what do we do with it? 

First of all, we try to understand it. Adoles- 
cence is the blossoming of childhood. Youth 
longs for new things, old things are too com- 
monplace; it is startled by new emotions and 
new ideals, and so experiments for itself. It 
will not accept, now, the law of its childhood 
but continually demands the why of things, tak- 
ing nothing for granted. Self assertion often 
hides sensitiveness and self-consciousness. It 
craves companionship, sympathy, praise and ap- 
probation, and in all ways it is essentially 
honest. It needs a disciplinarian last, a comrade 
first. As one boy said, “I need an ‘under- 


S81 


stander. ” Personal contacts mean a great deal 
now, but there must be no superimposing of 
ideas, and guidance should be given indirectly. 
By continual stressing of the best, one can make 
possible a vigorous growth of the desirable, so 
that there will be little chance for the weeds to 
develop, 

The librarian then, in the role of an under- 
standing comrade first, and a disciplinarian last, 
and as a custodian of a vast storehouse of books, 
can develop immeasurably the reading interests 
of this teen-age group whose reading should be 
as broad as the sea and as high as the heavens. 


At the Cleveland Museum of Art, some time 
ago, there was an exhibit of work done by the 


students of Prof. Cizek of the Vienna School of 
Arts and Crafts. There were many unusual 
original paintings, drawings and woodcuts. In 
a descriptive pamphlet, The Child as Artist, 
there is this reference to Prof. Cizek: “How do 
you do it?’ he was asked. ‘But I don’t do it,’ 
he protested with a kind of weary pity for our 
lack of understanding. ‘I take off the lid and 
other masters clap the lid on—that is the only 
difference.’ ” 

In our work with young people in the Steven- 
son Room, we are trying to take off the lid and 
expose this teen-aged group to books of a con- 
sistently high standard and to have the librarian 
ready when an opportunity comes to suggest, or 
awaken their interests. 

These are the days of tests and measurements, 
when the I. Q. and the P. L. R. may be scien- 
tifically discovered, and when it is possible to 
class people according to their mental ability. 
There are the Binet-Simon, the Thorndike and 
the Kulman tests, besides many others, and the 
methods of testing are legion. The person 
tested may be asked to describe pictures, count 
backwards, arrange weights, find rhymes, detect 
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absurdities in statements, or he may be given a 
vocabulary test. an induction test or a true and 
false test. 

There is one. which may be closely applied to 
librarianship, that is the association test. The 
tester gives a word after which, within a given 
time, the “‘testee”” must write down his first re- 
action or association with that word. For 
example, word &/ue being given, the first reaction 
may be the sky. or blue water, or blue eyes, or 
a blue Monday morning. The next word may 
be walk, suggesting a country road, a beautiful 
wooded spot or it may suggest a child learning 
to walk, etc., so that this test when completed 
presents to the tester a background of reactions, 
associations and emotional controls of the per- 
son tested. In other words every reaction or 
association comes from within and is founded 
upon some experience. 

We librarians, in our daily contacts, are con- 
tinually undergoing such association tests. For 
after all, to a great extent, it is our own vita) 
reading experiences and associations which are 
reflected in our use of books. When a young 
borrower comes with a request, let us say, for 
a western story, what are the immediate asso- 
ciations which come to mind? In response to 
this request for a western story, does the li- 
brarian immediately think of Grey or Curwood 
or any of the endless mediocre western stories, 
or does he remember that marvelous picture of 
the pioneer west given in Bojer’s Emigrants 
where Bojer tells the story of the Norwegian 
pioneer setters in America? The story opens 
in Norway with Erick Foss gathering together 
a group of his people who are coming to this 
land as the land of promise. There is the well- 
to-do farm of the Colonel) and the tumble-down 
farm of Kivdal, there are the vivid characters 
of Kal and Karen who labor on their barren 
ground twenty-four hours out of the day but 
who could not get food enough for their chil- 
dren; there is Per Foll, strong in body but 
with great spiritual unrest, Anton Noreng, a 
mother’s darling and Jo Berg, the schoolmaster 
who talked but never did things. The bond 
comes almost to have the strength of family 
ties as the misfortunes of the pioneer overtake 
them. The trip across the prairie, the staking 
of their homesteads, the building of sod huts, 
the tilling of the soil, the first prairie fire, and 
gradually the conquering of the land and the 
growth of the community into a village are 
vividly told, and withal there is a tremendous 
human interest in the characters. This is a true 
pioneering tale, a true epic of the soil, not the 
fighting. drinking and shooting type with its 
stock characters, the dangerous woman at the 
bar and the villainous ranchman with finger al- 
ways on the trigger. 
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Rolvaag’s Giants in the Earth, with a similar 
appeal can be suggested; Garland’s trilowy of 
the Middle Border and Willa Cather’s pioneer 
novels will also be read. 

Several new “stepping stone” books may be 
used to create an interest in this covered-wayoy 
type of western story. Cooper’s Golden Bull. 
is the story of the settling of Pike’s Peak. \or. 
row’s We Must March and Hargreave’s Calin at 
the Trail’s End, are both pictures of pioneering 
in Oregon in 1843. Parkman’s Oregon Trail 
Skinner's Adventures of Oregon, follow the in. 
terest very closely here. Some boys revel jn 
the adventures of Marcus Whitman. A new }ife 
of Kit Carson by Vestal gives a vivid picture of 
the west and a new interpretation of this andy. 
legged, sandy-haired little frontiersman. For 
the cowboy enthusiast, there are Rollins’ Jingle. 
bob and Siringo’s Riata and Spurs. both with 
al) the thrills of the west. 

To go back to Bojer’s Emigrants, there is an. 
other value in that remarkable book. In its pie- 
ture of Norway it furnishes an entirely new out. 
let and one leading far away from the westerm 
story to books based on life in another hemi. 
sphere. 

These are a few of the reactions and associa. 
lions librarians, in their special work with 
young people, might have with some of the 
newer adult books. 

When reading for our own pleasure or when 
reviewing books for the library, it helps to stop 
long enough to analyze the appeal of the book 
and to consider it with the point of view of use 
with young people, to think over the tie-up with 
other books in the collection, with other books 
of fiction, with travel and biography. If it is a 
mediocre book, has it any outlet into another 
type of story or is it a blind alley book? It is 
so very easy for young people to read in a cir- 
cle. In riding their wooden hobby horses of 
school and western story, they go round and 
round and become merry-go-round _ readers 
never getting a glimpse of the world beyond. 
It behooves us to break that vicious circle. 

Perhaps, the next request will be for the 
proverbial adventure story. or adventure 
“tinged” with mystery. Let us build up a few 
associations: Markham’s The Scamp is a rollick- 
ing tale of a gallant highwayman of the reign 
of George I, known as Duval’s Double. He be- 
comes an outlaw and encounters many adven- 
tures before his true character becomes known. 
Here is the same appeal as in Dumas’ [hiree 
Musketeers and Scott's Rob Roy and boys will 
eagerly follow these adventures when introduced 
to them, 

In Lesterman’s Adventures of a Trafalgar 
Lad, Purdy, a boy of fifteen served under Nel- 
scn, was captured by a famous pirate and ex- 
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iled. This will interest the boys who enjoyed 
Rill’s Clutch of the Corsican and it can be So)- 
lowed by Broster’s Mr. Rowl for more about 
\apoleon and Nelson. Connor's The Quest of 
the Sea Otter is the cruise of the American brig, 
Sea Otter, full of thrilling sea adventures and 
with a mysterious stowaway; of interest because 
it is a link connecting the girl's story with the 
adventurous tale. Those who enjoy adventure 
and mystery will revel in Siberian Gold, by 
Harper. In Eastern Siberia a young American 
engineer struggles with a concession in the Si- 
berian gold fields, overcoming obstacles such as 
the superstition of the mujiks, plots of corrupt 
oficials and a convict uprising led by enemies. 
Selma Lagerlof has given us two mystery 
stories: The Treasure is a legend of medieval 
Norway, telling how Elsalill sends the Scottish 
Knight she loves to the gallows, when she learns 
that the vengeance she has sworn for the murder 
of her foster sister must fall on him. In The 
General’s Ring, we have the mystery of the ring 
which was stolen from the vault of the Lowen- 
skolds and the ghost of the old general walks 


until it is restored. 
Bedford-Jones’ St. Michael’s Gold tells of the 


hidden treasures at St. Michael and of the esca- 
pades of an American in France at the begin- 
ning of the French Revolution and of a young 
woman disguised as a Norman peasant lad. 
The King’s Passport by the same author, intro- 
duces Cyrano de Bergerac. 

The period of the Saxon Kingdom in Brit- 
tany is recreated by Bishop and Brodeur in 
The Altar of the Legion. The stemming of the 
tide of Saxon hordes in Britain is the theme, 
and love, intrigue and dual roles make up the 
plot. This romance of early Saxon England 
will lead to Kingsley’s classic Hereward the 
Wake, and to Lilijcrantz’ Ward of King Canute. 

Douglas’ The Black Douglas, an historical 
romance of the time of Robert the Bruce, is a 
stirring well written story connecting again 
with Doyle’s White Company and Scott’s Quen- 
tin Durward. 

These titles serve to illustrate the type of ad- 
venture story which lead to the reading of better 
historical stories, the classics, or other types of 
literature. 

Shifting now to stories of the American scene 
with historical setting, we have first Davis’ Gil- 
man of Redford giving a vivid picture of the 
turmoil of the years preceding the Revolution. 
Gilman was a student at Harvard and a friend 
of Paul Revere and Samuel Adams. James 
Royd’s Drums, a book of distinction, and Saba- 
tinis Carolinian, rather easier to read, picture 
the south of the revolutionary period; in Boyd’s 
Marching On, we have a civil war story told 
with the point of view of a poor North Caro- 
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built around the career of Andrew Jackson and 
\he events of the War of 1812. A recent book 
by Gerald Johnson is a most readable and en- 
lerlaining biography of the dramatic career of 
Andrew Jackson. 

Ferenc Molnar has caught the spirit of seven- 
teen in The Paul Street Boys. He tells with re- 
markable veracity the story of a gang of gram- 
mar-school boys, their battles with a rival gang 
and the death of the smallest and pluckiest boy. 
Loyalty and honor have the highest place in 
their code. More escapades of Jeremy come 
from the pen of Hugh Walpole when Jeremy 
attends Crale. We have the usual bully of the 
school story, the persecuted younger lad but we 
also discover the sterling qualities of Jeremy 
who does not always have an enviable position 
in the school. 

What about the girls, you say, are there no 
books of home life and books of romance for 
them? Of course, many girls do read and en- 
joy the good adventure tales, historical stories, 
books of pioneer life, but they also want stories 
of home life and romance as well. 

Probably the most outstanding book of recent 
American home life is Suckow’s The Bonney 
Family. From the everyday trivialities, the 
yearnings, the heartaches and the affections of 
family life, are built up the characters of the 
self-sacrificing mother, the awkward seventeen 
year old brother, the fine, sturdy, eldest sister 
and the lovable, helpless, ministerial father. 
Girls who enjoy Canfield, and Cather’s Song of 
the Lark, will welcome this. 

Mary Chase’s Uplands is a prose idyll, ex- 
quisitely told, of two young people, who 
thru the miracle of love find the abundant 
life in the midst of the narrow and depressing 
atmosphere of a bleak Maine farm. Mary 
Christmas, by the same author, is equally lovely. 
The Glass Window, by Lucy Furman, is a story 
of a Kentucky mountaineer school, giving, some- 
times humorous, sometimes pathetic pictures of 
the work and the mountain folk. A book of 
similar interest is Stones’ The Laughingest Lady, 
which tells of the experiences of a teacher with 
little children in a mining town in New Mexico. 

The Mississippi has come to us with the sheen 
of romance. Black Angels, by Lovelace, is the 
story of the Angel Family Concert Troupe, com- 
posed of five brothers and sisters who travel 
thru the Mississippi Valley in covered 
wagon. It is a vivacious tale of youth and 
music, Gilbert and Sullivan’s Pinafore finally 
bringing the troupe prosperity. Le May’s Old 


Father of Waters tells of Mississippi steamboats 
and of a young captain who “seeks turmoil” 
and who succeeds finding it. 


Herbert 
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Quick’s Mississippi Steamboatin’ is a_pictur- 
esque account of the early river traffic, inter- 
spersed with lively tales and anecdotes. 

Minnigerode has supplied romance a-plenty 
in a vivid novel, Cordelia Chantrell, and girls 
interested in southern life will read Young’s 
Heaven Trees, and Hergesheimer’s Balisand. 

For those who enjoy romance and life in 
other countries, Silvestre’s Aimée Villard is 
foremost. Here is the delicate idyl of Aimée, a 
daughter of France, who gave up her lover when 
he refused to stay on the farm but who won 
contentment in taking the responsibility of her 
home and in giving happiness to her family and 
later found true love with Martial, a returned 
soldier. It is as beautifully done as Maria 
Chapdelaine and will be enjoyed even more, be- 
cause of its happy ending. Lagerléf, in her 
Charlotte Lowenskold, gives us a romantic story 
with enough of the modern element to start girls 
to reading her older and better books. 

Kelly's Basquerie is a romance of the Basque 
country. It tells of the marriage of a sophisti- 
cated American to a young Basque peasant, the 
head of a proud family in the Pyrenees. The 
author’s appreciation of the country and of 
peasant character save the story from medioc- 
rity. It serves as an introduction to The Pyre- 
nees by Loti. Sawtell’s Primitive Hearts in the 
Pyrenees will interest a few girls with its dra- 
matic picture of explorations and_ prehistoric 
findings in the caves of the French Pyrenean 
country. 

For girls who yearn for Graustarkian ro- 
mance, Ernestine Sophia by Cleugh, supplies all 
the elements. Perella by Locke and Byrne’s 
Hangman’s House are liked by the girls who 
demand love stories. Dunsany’s Don Rodriguez, 
concerns itself with the romantic adventures of 
Don Rodriguez and his merry servant, and 
abounds in humor and imagination. It will 
appeal to the better reader and suggests the 
spirit of Don Quixote. 

Cather’s Death Comes for the Archbishop 
must not be omitted altho its appeal is more 
limited. The story of Father Latour and his 
intrepid vicar in the early days of the missions 
of New Mexico is beautifully and vividly told. 
Even without romance, it suggests Ramona. 

Perhaps this is not a balanced ration. Where 
is science, travel and biography? It is quite 
possible to associate with stories of high adven- 
ture, such as Byrd’s Skyward and so help to 
balance the reading of young people. Byrd is 
known as the scientist in aviation and like 
Beebe, in his Arcturus Adventure and Andrews, 
in his On the Trail of Ancient Man, he couples 
the joy of the true wanderer in the wilderness 
with a keen and trained observation. Lindbergh’s 
We, a most popular biography of the most 
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popular hero, telling of his early training ay 
adventures in aviation and of his famous trans. 
Atlantic flight, is a splendid starter alone {his 
line of development. 

There is a fascinating group of books op 
Africa where adventure is set in the jungle of 
the dark continent. Johnson’s Safari, a sava «{ 
the African blue, narrates the five hundred 1yjI- 
journey made into the wilds by Mr. and \ps. 
Johnson, with their moving picture equipment, 
There are lions waiting for defenseless giraffes 
at waterholes, experiences with rhinoceros, ele. 
phants and tigers: observations of the peculiar. 
ities and the habitat of birds. Again in Akeley’: 
In Brightest Africa, and in Stewart Edward 
White’s Lions in the Path, we have the spirit 
and life of the jungle. Older boys are reveliny 
in Trader Horn and younger boys in Finger’s 
new biography of David Livingstone. The ear. 
lier books of Livingstone and Stanley are beings 
consulted because Finger refers to them in his 
book. 

That most mysterious country, Arabia. the 
forbidden land, is a fascinating place for boys 
to explore. Lowell Thomas’ Boys’ Life of Law. 
rence and his With Lawrence in Arabia, are ex- 
cellent introductions to the Bible of Arabia. 
Lawrence’s own account, in his Revolt in the 
Desert. Fulanain’s The Marsh Arab is a wel- 
come new addition to the literature of Arabia. 
Here are the adventures of Hadji Rikkan. an 
old Arab peddlar, who is poled about the 
marshes by his twin nephews. Old stories of 
love and feuds between tribes, songs. and 
strange customs are dramatically told. 

Noel’s Story of Everest gives a glimpse into 
another forbidden land—the sacred land of 
Tibet, opening up the field of travel described 
by Younghusband and Hedin. 

A few other biographies can only be men- 
tioned in passing. That delightful picture of 
Sir Francis Drake by Benson for those who re- 
member the romance of Westward Ho and Ken- 
ilworth; the inimitable Up the Years from 
Bloomsbury by Arliss; the colorful period re- 
produced in Lamb’s Genghis Khan, and the most 
readable biography of Disraeli by Maurois. 

Mr. Auslander, in his Winged Horse. has 
brought refreshing breezes from the Elysian 
fields. It has already opened up a new world 
in the realm of poetry. Not very many of us 
while reading it have resisted going back to 
our Homer, our Shakespeare, to our Keats and 
Shelley, and young people will be led to explore 
these poets. The Oxford Book of English Verse. 
Untermeyer’s Yesterday and Today, The Third 
Book of Verse, by Rittenhouse, are fine compan- 
ion volumes. 
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Two noteworthy contributions to the litera- 
ture of adolescents are Miss Anne Carroll 
Moore’s chapters on “Entering the Teens” and 
“In the Teens,” in her Crossroads to Childhood, 
and May Lamberton Becker’s book, Adventures 
in Reading. Both authors understand the psy- 
chology of youth and both books include good 
bibliographies. 

New books, carefully read and carefully 
chosen will build up manifold reactions and 
associations. Youth is new—always. The op- 
portunity that it offers to those who work with 
books. old and new, is always fresh and chang- 
ing, and it presents a most challenging field in 
the library world. 
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LEATHER PRESERVATION 


BY DR. G. E. WIRE 


Librarian, Worcester County Law Library. Worcester, Mass. 


So many inquiries, personally and by letter, 
have been received concerning our methods of 
preserving leather, that it seems best to explain 
somewhat in detail these methods, and to give 
still more and further information on these and 
related subjects, for the benefit of those inter- 
ested. Careful examination of all the books on 
practical bookbinding, published in England 
and America for the last sixty years, shows that 
no adequate treatment of the subject of leather 
preservation has been accorded to it in any of 
these works. Conversation with American, Eng- 
lish, Swedish, and Finnish bookbinders has 
proved that they were entirely ignorant of the 
first principles of leather preservation. 

In addition to the books on practical book- 
binding. our English friends have also issued 
three reports on the subject of binding leathers, 
their tannage and decay. These show good, 
hard, conscientious work on the part of our 
English brethren, a thoroness of investigation, 
and a faithful adherence to the most rigorous 
and complicated methods of leather testing, 
which leaves nothing to be desired in that line 
of.work. But nowhere do we find:any adequate 
information on the care and preservation of or- 
dinary leather bindings. There are many books 
on the manufacture of leather, including bind- 
ing leathers, and also preservation of, and 
dressings for, leather goods. But so far as we 
know there is no satisfactory treatment of the 
preservation of leather-bound books, such as the 
law library contains by the thousand. If we 
are mistaken in this statement we welcome cor- 
rections. There seemed to be nothing to do but 
let them decay, and then reback, if sewing and 
bands were good, if not rebind, usually in the 
same kind of leather to rot out some more. All 
binding leathers must be finished comparatively 
dry, so as to take gilding and finishing well. 
Two pieces of the same calf or goat-skin, one 
finished for the boot and shoe trade, and one 
for the binding trade, both done in the same 
tannery. by the same men and machinery, aside 
from the artificial grain, may be readily distin- 
guished by the absence of oil, grease or stuffing, 
alone in the binding leather, and the presence of 
these agents in the piece treated for the boot 
and shoe trade. 

Of course the expensive bookbinders have in 
their employ experts who can and do clean and 
repair fine bindings, just as they have experts 
who can clean and repair the printed pages of 
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these same rare and costly volumes. But thes. 
processes are largely either trade secrets, 9, 
handed down from one generation to anothy;. 
and are not available for the use of the cence}! 
public. 

We are now writing of the preservation 9) 
ordinary leather-bound books, such as are found 
by the thousands in law libraries in this coun. 
try and in England, books for the most part 
whose leather and binding date back to 1:50. 
Comparatively few bindings antedate that fivure, 
and when they do, their calf and sheep are bette: 
than those on later volumes as a general thing. 
These remarks will apply to any leather cover. 
ing, where the color is not so delicate as to he 
affected by the preservative. Thousands 0; 
volumes of the United States “sheep bound set,” 
of other documents, of the older literature of 
theology, science, medicine, as well as law. ar: 
in the same forlorn condition, as are our lay 
books. Previous to 1850 but few books wer: 
bound in cloth. 

Materials needed are vaseline. varnish, air, 
sun, strength, patience, observation and time, 
By vaseline we mean any of the higher grade 
preparations of this petroleum by-product. We 


use Lucelline put up for medical use by the 


Lucent Oil Co., of Philadelphia, Pa., and ven- 
erally to be obtained from any large paint and 
oil house or wholesale druggist. But any other 
high grade product of this character will do. 
The ordinary commercial vaseline, which used 
to retail at ten cents a pound, is what we began 
our work with, but in ordering a supply we 
were given Lucelline, and it has been so satis- 
factory that we have used it entirely for the last 
twenty years. This product has risen in price 
in the last few years and our market price in 
Worcester is now thirty cents a pound by the 
five pound can. 

For varnish we now use and recommend 
Barco, made by the Holliston Mills Inc., Nor- 
wood, Mass., and to be obtained at all of their 
agencies thruout the country. We buy it by 
the quart package and the last one cost us $1.5) 
delivered. We apply it full strength. We used 
to thin out the varnish, but of late years, and 
after much experience we have come to the con- 
clusion that full strength is best. If it becomes 
too thick we do reduce it with denatured al- 
cohol. 

The work should be done in a well lighted, 
airy place, better in the summer months when 
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windows can be opened, than to depend entirely 
on artificial heat to dry in the vaseline. 

A smooth pine table, some pine shelves to 
hold one or two hundred volumes are necessary. 
The agent is best applied with the bare hand. 
The nails should be cut short and sleeves cut 
short or rolled up, and a long frock or apron 
should be worn by the operator. If the floor 
be an oiled concrete floor such as we have in 
our stack room, no damage will be done, also if 
it be an ordinary hard pine floor. But if it be 
any stone floor, or be covered with any sub- 
stance like linoleum or cork carpet, it were best 
to protect the floor or covering with layers of 
heavy paper or else use sawdust on it. All sur- 
rounding and contiguous objects, shelves, 
trucks. floor, ete., are liable to become more or 
less anointed, so that due warning should be 
taken of the dangers and consequences. Plenty 
of soft cloths and one or two small pans for 
holding the agent should be provided and of 
course opportunities for washing up at the close 
of the day’s work. 

The work can be done by your janitor or 
charwoman just as well as by an outsider. Col- 
lege libraries can utilize student help. Any 
person of ordinary intelligence and sufficient 
strength and judgment can do the work. One 
of your own staff can do this work a few vol- 
umes at a time, and, watching them to see when 
they are dry, can go on with a few more vol- 
umes. In damp or muggy weather, such as the 
dog days, we found the progress was slow; the 
vaseline would not penetrate the leather. The 
process has a tendency slightly to swell out- 
ward both front and back covers, and so the 
volumes have to be spaced out on shelves for 
several months until they can be closely ranked 
together again. If closely packed on the shelves 
they cling tightly to each other and there is 
danger of pulling a whole shelffull of books 
onto the floor, when you only wanted one vol- 
ume in your hand. 

One person should not be expected or al- 
lowed to do more than 85 octavo volumes in 
one day of seven hours. If the work needs to 
be rushed more than this, put on more helpers. 
Each volume should be rubbed from three to 
five times. according to the condition of the 
leather, to insure the best results. 

From twenty to fifty volumes being placed 
on the table, the operator, being suitably 
attired and having a small panful of the agent 
before him, places a volume on the table, back 
up, and first anoints the back, rubbing it well 
into the grain of the leather. The sides are 
next treated, also the edges, care being taken 
not to get any on the paper. Small portions 
should be used and well rubbed in with a firm 
flexible hand. The first application will rap- 
idly absorb as a general thing, then a second 
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lot is put on and well rubbed down as before. 
Care should be taken to put more of the agent 
into the back and the edges of the back, in pro- 
portion of 2 to 1 or 3 to 1, to that rubbed into 
the sides. The volume is now put on the drying 
shelves. a half inch or so between it and its fel- 
low, and the next volume is taken in hand. Too 
much stress cannot be laid on this matter of 
rubbing in the agent. The labor costs more 
than the material, but good, hard, conscientious 
and faithful rubbing is the main part of the 
treatment. It is the only way to incorporate the 
preservative in the leather. Merely dabbing it 
on with a cloth or pad of cotton and rubbing it 
off again, while of course better than nothing. 
will not give good results. Putting on a quan- 
tity at a time and depending on itself to dry in 
will not do either. We have volumes on our 
shelves which have been drying for seven 
months and will have to be gone over again 
and thoroly rubbed before they will be fit for 
use. No light rubbing with pads of cotton or 
cloth will take the place of the bare hand, full 
palm being used. 

The volumes should remain on the drying 
shelves at least over night, or if that cannot be 
done, from early in the morning until late in 
the afternoon. They are then carefully exam- 
ined and all surplus material rubbed into the 
dry spots of the leather. If possible they should 
remain out of the regular shelves another day 
before being wiped with a soft cloth and spaced 
out on the regular shelves. 

These are the general principles of the 
process as clearly and distinctly stated as can 
be on paper. Much difference will be found 
between the leather on any set of state reports, 
even when long runs are bound at the same 
time. This will be true of long runs of periodi- 
cals covering approximately the same period of 
time. This difference will be more apparent in 
the covering of reports or periodicals, bound as 
they appear, volume by volume or year by year, 
whether by the same binder or not. The skins 
will vary constantly. Sheep as a rule absorbs 
more vaseline than does calf skin. Then again 
some sheep skins are alum tanned or have other 
dressings which prevent their absorbing as much 
of the preservatives. The older sheep skins, like 
the older calf skins are the best skins, and have 
the best tannage. The board under the leather 
also makes some difference in the matter of ab- 
sorption and there is probably some difference 
between glue and paste used to fasten the leather 


to the board. The operator should exercise 


judgment, and be able to learn quickly, by the 
feeling of the leather, just how much of the 
agent to use, and to estimate how much of the 
agent the leather will absorb. Too much stress 
cannot be laid on the question of rubbing, and 
rubbing and rubbing again by strong flexible 
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hands. It will not do to daub a lot of the agent 
on the leather and trust to luck and time for the 
absorption of the agent. 

In using the books for the first six months it 
may be necessary to watch them as issued to 
readers, and to have a cloth handy for an extra 
rubbing or wiping if the agent is not incor- 
porated into the leather, before taking them to 
the reading room. If the readers be admitted to 
the stacks care must be taken that they do not 
soil their hands or clothes on the books or 
shelves. In the course of from six months to a 
year, depending on all the various conditions 
given above, the leather will assume a shiny ap- 
pearance, not sticky as a general thing, and not 
showing finger marks. The older the leather 
and the darker before the application, the 
darker it will be after the application. The 
average of the sheep bound reports in this li- 
brary now have a dark tan shade on which gold 
lettering shows up plainly, whereas on newly 
bound sheep books, gold lettering is of no con- 
trasting shade. It will readily be seen that as a 
rule the newer the leather, less than five years 
old, the less preservative it will need, as the de- 
cay does not begin in so short a time. This 
process once thoroly done should not need to be 
repeated short of at least ten years, depending 
of course on local conditions, state of the 
leather, use of the books, atmosphere outside 
the building and in the stack room. 

Our first work of this kind was done in the 
summer of 1903 and we did not use as much of 
the preservative as we do now. But the books 
so treated are looking well and wearing well. 
The leather has a firm yet soft feeling and the 
disintegration and decay has been arrested, 
Does this leather so treated have a tendency to 
collect dust and dirt? Not according to our ex- 
perience in this library. On the contrary it to 
a large extent, dependent on age of binding and 
condition of leather, arrests decay and stops the 
disintegration so common in law libraries and 
document collections. We are cleaning the 
books in the stack room constantly, and before 
they were all vaselined the difference was 
marked between the aisles where were the vase- 
lined and the unvaselined books. In the former 
aisles there was little or none of the small par- 
ticles of decayed leather to be seen on the floor 
after they had been taken from the shelves and 
wiped with a damp cloth. In the latter the 
mere rubbing or wiping with a damp cloth, not 
only left its marks on the cloths, but more or 
less particles were constantly falling on the con- 
crete floor of the stack room, to be brushed up 
and removed later. We wish here to emphasize 
the fact that we do not recommend this process 


except for any leather whose color or shade will 
stand the change without harm. The darker 
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shades of calf and morocco as yet have not 
been treated by it except in isolated examples, 
So far as we have seen in these few examples it 
does not make any perceptible difference in the 
shade. But we do not recommend its use on the 
delicate shades of calf or morocco such as are 
found on gift books. That whole subject of 
fancy and expensive bindings is outside the 
limits of this article. There are private or secret 
processes and expensive binders for such work, 
In case of new books (new with us means in. 
side of five years), we find the agent does not 
perceptibly darken the sheep skin. We are using 
it on all our new sheep bindings. of which we 
have comparatively few owing to our insistence 
on the use of buckram or other cloths on new 
books, and find it works even better on them 
than on older books. 

Having treated the book with the preservative 
and thoroly dried it in, we polish the surface 
with a soft cloth and now proceed to varnish. 
This we do only to text-books as a general 
thing. There is no reason why it should not 
be applied to all books if you wish to go to the 
expense. 

We put a small quantity, not over one ounce 
at a time, in a small enamel or earthen cup or 
pan, and with a flat camel’s hair brush one inch 
wide, we proceed as follows. Slightly opening 
the covers, leaving both of them free, and hold. 
ing the book by the fore edge in the left hand, 
apply the varnish with the brush in the right 
hand, quickly, lightly and evenly, first to the 
back and then to the sides and edges. This will 
allow the back to dry in time to receive a sec- 
ond coat before the volume is laid face down, or 
stood erect, to dry a few hours, better over night, 
before going back on the shelves. 

If the weather be damp and moist the book is 
liable to be sticky or tacky, and, of course, if 
packed too closely with other books will adhere 
to them. This varnishing over the vaseline 
seals the leather and gives it a clean hard sur- 
face very agreeable both to sight and touch. 
We also varnish the backs of all smooth finished 
cloth bound text books, and if the cloth is extra 
light colored or subject to much usage we var- 
nish the entire book. All dirt, dust and mud 
may be instantly wiped off the varnished surface 
with a damp cloth. Pastewashing and varnish- 
ing tends to crack and destroy the leather, and 
does not soften or preserve it in the slightest 
degree. But the combination of vaselining and 
varnishing in our experience is the best thing 
for the text books. As a general thing a better 
erade of leather is used on text books than on 
the reports, and the text books so treated look 
better than a row of reports of the same gen- 
eral age and appearance. The average sheep 


skin on our reports is very similar to that found 
on the sheep bound set of United States Docu- 
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ments, and a volume, 4430, date of 1903, of 


that set sent on to us for treatment from the 
Simmons Library School resembles in appear- 
ance our reports of that same year. 

Our work has been exclusively on law books 
and law leathers, but these processes, in whole 
or in part, or a modification of them, are suited 
to other leather bound books in other libraries. 
In al! public and college libraries having what 
js known as the sheep bound sets of government 
documents, will be found hundreds if not thou- 
sands of volumes needing vaseline just as did our 
sets of state reports. Also all the whole or half 
calf or sheep bound sets of periodicals, societies 
and transactions need the same treatment. I[n 
case of much used sets, as the North American 
Review, it might be advisable to varnish as well 
as vaseline. Also sets in half cow or goat 
as well as full bindings may be much improved 
by using this process. In the case of single 
volumes or small sets, especially in morocco, 
half or full, of dark shades where the leather 
is soiled or dirty, it may be advisable to wash 
them in ivory soap and water. Care, of course, 
should be taken to dampen the entire leather 
surface and not to wet the end papers, or in 
case of half or three-quarter bindings, not 
to dampen the side paper or cloth. So much 
care is not advisable in ordinary sheep bind- 
ings, altho as a rule any preservative penetrates 
the damp leather more quickly and deeply than 
the dry leather. We thus washed and vaselined a 
full bound book in dark green morocco and 
then varnished it, producing an admirable effect 
and much improving what before had been a 
soiled and disreputable binding. Of course in 
treating half or three-quarter bindings care 
must be taken not to get vaseline on the end 
papers or side cloths or papers. It does them 
no good and only stains them. If it can be 
afforded, and such cloth sides are smooth finish- 
ed cloth, they may be much improved by a 
coat of varnish. 

These methods are also applicable to half 
or three-quarter bindings used in so many public 
libraries for fiction and juvenile, or to the pub- 
lishers’ bindings of ordinary cloth, or the A. L. 
A. re-enforced bindings, or the various special 
half leather bindings now on the market. 
More than any of these is the full process need- 
ed on the cheap half leather bindings, 
usually cowskin, cowskin buffing or sheep roan, 
which many of the smaller libraries are forced 
to use on their hardest used books, fiction and 
juvenile. These books rot out or crack out in 
a short time and need the preserving power of 
the vaseline. More than the longer lived and 
better leathers do these cheaper leathers need the 
preservative. These leathers, cow or sheep skin, 
need as much or more care than the better 
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leather, full covered sheep books. One heavy 
coat of vaseline well rubbed in. with some extra 
on the back, should be allowed to dry thoroly 
before the second coat is applied. This second 
coat should be done carefully, pains being taken 
not to leave any dry spots. When this second 
coat is thoroly dry and the new life is apparent, 
then may the leather be varnished, and, of 
course, the paper or cloth sides may share in 
this coat, and the book have plenty of time to 
dry. Then you have a book which, if reason- 
ably well bound in the first place, will stand 
about all possible abuse from the careless bor- 
rower. 

It goes without saying that the smaller the 
book fund and binding fund, the more impera- 
tive is the need of economy in binding and re- 
pair to make the money go as far as possible. 
This process when applied to the newly rebound 
book before issuing, will add fifty per cent to the 
life of that binding. Even with the older and 
much worn and soiled binding, it will materially 
prolong the life of the binding, and increase 
the use of the book by so much. 

The ordinary publishers’ cloth binding is a 
thin, fine grained cloth of some light shade, 
stamped with letters and designs in gold and 
various colors. The most that can be done with 
this is to give it a coat of varnish on both sides 
and back and let it dry thoroly before the book 
is issued. This also applies to the heavier buck- 
ram bindings, if the buckram is smooth finished, 
and to the special re-enforced A. L. A. bindings. 
Such varnished bindings resist dirt, rain, mud, 
grease and fingermarks, and can be wiped clean 
with a damp cloth, said cloth being moistened 
with an antiseptic solution if necessary. The 
better grade of new bindings in three-quarter 
cow or pig skin need two coats of vaseline, if 
time can be spared, always giving an extra 
supply to the back. When dry, varnish the 
whole book, leather back and paper or cloth 
sides, and you have a handsome and durable 
binding which should outwear the paper in 
most cases. 

In closing we wish to repeat what we have so 
often written in former reports. We disclaim 
any empiric methods and give only the results 
of our own investigations, observations and 
work, which have long passed the experimental 
stage. We are aware that there are other 
agents, and other processes, but we give here 
what we have tried and found good. Nor do 
we claim unreasonable virtues for these proc- 
esses, but this we do claim, that for the money 
cost (from one cent to three cents a volume 
according to price of labor and materials), we 
have not yet found any process so efficacious, 
easy and satisfactory. 
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a aid research by furnishing the re- 
search worker with two kinds of information: 
(1) The results of work in research which 
has been completed so that the research worker 
may not spend effort on a problem which has 
already been solved; (2) The results of work 
in the same field as the problem chosen or some 
phase of the problem and the results of work 
in other fields which are related to his prob- 
lem and may contribute to its solution. The 
research worker can make little progress without 
the articles and references in periodical litera- 
ture to show him what has already been done 
and to point him to unsolved problems in a 
virgin field for investigation. 

It is assumed that librarians are more 
familiar with periodical literature of all classes 
than they are with the problems and methods of 
research. It is therefore desirable that we con- 
sider the meaning of research. Research has 
several definitions, such as: “Research is finding 
out something, adding something to the known.” 
Again: “Research is the process of discovering 
something new.” In science, Dr. E. Emmet 
Reid writes: “The line is drawn sharply, and the 
object discovered must not have been known be- 
fore.” 

The student’s first step in planning to in- 
vestigate a certain subject is to ascertain just 
what has been written so that whatever results 
he gets will be really new or an addition to 
what is already known. To secure this informa- 
tion he must consult the periodical literature 
and the literature of books in the field in which 
his problem lies. The keys which unlock the 
doors to this collection of material is the catalog 
of the books in the library, the several national 
bibliographies such as the United States Catalog 
and the English Catalogue, and the reviews of 
books in the representative journals in his field 
of investigation, For instance, if his problem 
lies in the field of economics, he would consult 
the book reviews in the American Economic 
Journal. He would consult also a bibliography 
of his field, if one exists. The next set of keys 
are the several indexes to periodical literature 
such as Poole’s Index, the Readers’ Guide, the 
International Index, the Magazine Subject In- 
dex, and the indexes of periodicals devoted to 
the special field of his investigation. In addi- 
tion to all these he must read the latest numbers 
of periodicals, general and the special, which 
publish the results of research work in his 
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chosen field. He should know also the do. toral 
dissertations in progress in his field as wel) 9. 
those which have been completed and published. 
In political science, such a list will be found jy 
an annual number of the American Politioal Sci. 
ence Review; in economics, in the Amvricgy 
Economic Review; in sociology, in the American 
Journal of Sociology, Similar lists may hp 
found in the journals devoted to special fields. 
He should consult also lists of theses on special 
subjects such as Romance, and the general Jists 
issued by universities and the abstracts of theses 
presented to the university published by the Uni. 
versity of Chicago. The Department of Historica] 
Research of the Carnegie Institute publishes an. 
nual lists of doctoral dissertations in history at 
the chief American universities. In the sciences, 
the “Reprint and Circular” series of the Na. 
tional Research Council, No. 80, gives a list of 
the doctorates conferred in the sciences in Amer- 
ican universities in 1926-27. Every feld of 
learning has its own literature and its special 
periodicals. In botany, for instance. the reseach 
worker would consult the Botanical Ahsiracts. 
Biological Abstracts, and the indexes of the 
many journals in this field of investization. 
The field of medicine which includes anatomy, 
physiology, bacteriology, pathology, and_ the 
like has its special journals and its [Index Medi. 
cus and the Quarterly Cumulative Index to Cur- 
rent Medical Literature. 

It is especially true in the biolog=:al and 
medical sciences that the periodicals publish all 
the results of experiments, investigation, and 
studies. Where should we find the latest infor- 
mation on the nature and treatment of perni- 
cious anaemia if not in the medical journals? 
It is well known that books on medical subjects 
are out of date nearly as soon as published be- 
cause of the advance in medical research. The 
books are based on the information contained in 
the periodical. The medical faculty of the Uni 
versity of Missouri requires few books but many 
periodicals. A research student should not 
think of experimenting on the diet of a man su!- 
fering with pernicious anaemia without reading 
the very latest results of the liver diet which is 
generally prescribed by physicians. 

In agriculture, there are a greater number of 
investigations going on all the time than there 
are in any other field, judging from the subjects 
listed in the Agricultural Index. the Experiment 
Station Record and the Journal of Agricultural 
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Research. The need for special investigations 
to discover the causes of pests and plagues, such 
as the corn borer and boll weevil, which were 
making farming such a hazard, brought about 
the establishment of the U. S. Agricultural Ex- 
periment Stations, devoted exclusively to the 
function of investigations, the results of which. 
are published in the Agricultural Experiment 
Station Record and other U. S. Department of 
Agriculture publications, 

For a similar reason, the Engineering Experi- 
ment Stations were established in our engineer- 
ing colleges. The results of the experiments 
and investigations in highway construction, the 
ctrength of materials for roads and buildings, 
waler power sites, the flow of rivers and streams, 
sewage disposal, lighting and water for rural 
homes are published in the bulletins of the sev- 
eral stations, and in the various engineering 
periodicals which are indexed in the Annual En- 
gineering Index and the /ndustrial Arts Index. 

In teachers colleges and schools of education, 
the experiment stations are called bureaus of 
educational research which foster a multitude of 
investigations into the various phases of educa- 
tional problems. The educational research asso- 
ciation publishes the Journal of Educational Re- 
search. The National Education Association has 
established a research service and publishes re- 
sults in the research bulletin. In any discus- 
sion of educational problems, the bulletins of 
the U. S. Bureau of Education should not be 
overlooked. 

If a research chemist should decide to make 
further investigations on ethyl alcohol, he 
would be very foolish to proceed without read- 
ing the 148 references to articles containing 
something new or new phases of the subject of 
ethyl alcohol which he would find in Chemical 
Abstracts and in the indexes to chemical jour- 
nals. Dr. Reid in his /ntroduction to Organic 
Research writes that, “chemical literature is 
published in periodicals and in books. At the 
present time practically all the results of inves- 
tigation appear as articles in the journals, some 
journals containing nothing else while others 
have editorials, reports of meetings and other 
material. It is possible to get all that has been 
found out about any subject from the journals, 
ignoring books completely, but books may be of 
great assistance as summaries and particularly 
as guides to journals.” 

The Royal Society of London began the pub- 
lication of the Philosophical Transactions in 
1005; the Académie des Sciences began the 
Comptes Rendus in 1776. These periodicals 
like those of many other scientific and learned 
societies were projected for the purpose of pub- 
lishing the results of various investigations by 
The American Chemical So- 


their members. 
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ciety, the largest chemical society in the world, 
publishes in its journal results of experiments 
in the numerous laboratories of this country. 
Hundreds of societies have established their own 
periodicals for the publication of original work 
by their members. Research work without im- 
mediate publication in a periodical is unthink- 
able. The periodical therefore is the handmaid 
of the researcher. 

The periodical furnishes a medium for the 
publication of the results of investigations. It 
aids research also by stimulating production. 
The fact that other students are carrying on 
some investigations either in the laboratory or 
in the library and that there is a medium for 
publishing worth while material is an incentive 
for the student to do his best. In 1926 the Uni- 
versity of Missouri established the University of 
Missouri Studies, a quarterly of research, for the 
specific purpose of stimulating research on the 
part of faculty and students. Faculty men have 
submitted papers considered worthy of publica- 
tion in this journal. Graduate students have 
submitted certain theses, presented in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for a doctor's 
degree, which have been accepted for publica- 
tion. 

The second step in planning to investigate a 
certain subject is to compile a bibliography of 
the subject. “The development of a bibliog- 
raphy,” wrote W, C. Schluter in his book, How 
to Do Research Work, “of the literature relating 
to the field chosen for research plays an impor- 
tant part in providing a background for a thor- 
ough survey. In doing so it serves a two-fold 
purpose: (1) Obtaining knowledge of the field, 
(2) Discovering the extent to which the field has 
already been investigated with satisfactory or 
unsatisfactory results.” These sources are: (1) 
the card catalogs of the libraries, (2) the 
periodical indexes, (3) the bibliographies and 
(4) the reference books which give sources of 
material. Of all these sources none are more 
essential than the periodical indexes. 

Let us suppose for illustration that a research 
student has chosen to investigate the subject: 
“Roosevelt and the Russo-Japanese War.” He 
will first determine whether some student has 
treated the subject as he proposes to treat it as 
indicated above. At the same time he will make 
a list of authors and titles not only of books but 
of magazine articles touching every phase of 
the subject. He would want to consult all arti- 
cles and books on Roosevelt—his foreign policy, 
his knowledge of Russian history and = diplo- 
macy. of Japanese history and diplomacy, his 
attitude toward peace, his knowledge of Japa- 
nese and Russian character, and other qualities 
of mind and heart which enabled him to bring 
about an agreement between these two warring 
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nations. The student would need to study the 
history and foreign policies of Japan and Rus- 
sia; the causes of friction which led up to the 
declaration of war and so on. 

For the purpose of locating this material, the 
student must examine the references listed in 
Poole’s Index, the Readers’ Guide to Periodi- 
cal Literature, International Index to Periodi- 
cals, Annual Magazine Subject Index and in- 
dexes to historical journals, economic and_po- 
litical science journals and the like. Then, too, 
he must consult current numbers of periodicals 
which contain articles not yet included in the 
indexes indicated above. He must have up to 
the minute information. 

Having compiled a list of the literature bear- 
ing on the subject under investigation, he must 
make a survey of it by examining the articles in 


the magazines and those in current magazines 


Cottece and university libraries are reporting 
that from twenty to seventy-five per cent of their 
annual accessions are not covered by Library of 
Congress printed cards. The economic waste 
involved in libraries’ duplicating labor by cata- 
loging, each for itself, tithes which exist in 
duplicate in several libraries is large enough so 
that it should be the subject of serious consider- 
ation and investigation not only by catalogers 
but by administrators in charge of our library 
systems. said T. Franklin Currier of the Har- 
vard University Library and Harriet B. Prescott 
of the Columbia University Library, in their 
report to the A. L. A. Catalog Section in their 
capacity of Committee on Co-operative Catalog- 
ing. 

The investigation suggested should cover the 
whole field of the extension of cataloging serv- 
ice as now rendered to libraries by the Library 
of Congress, including the relation to this ex- 
tension of service of the universal or union 
catalog, the extent to which we may be helped 
by foreign bibliographical undertakings and 
card printing schemes, the question of so-called 
co-operation as against a plan of full payment 
for services received, the relation of the Library 
of Congress card section to such extension of the 
work in this line that it has itself so skillfully 
and efficiently carried on for some thirty years. 
the effect of varying catalog practices, the best 
or most practical methods of card reproduction 
in so far as they apply to this investigation, the 
necessity of uniform subject headings, the ad- 
visability of adding D. C. and L. C. numbers, 
the preparation of analytical titles including 
cards for monographs issued in series, the rela- 
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not yet indexed. The research worker who does 
not read the current journals devoted to the 
field in which he is working is “like a blind 
man at the movies.” 

The periodical is the main tool which the ra 


searcher uses in the field of the humanities. ], 
is next in importance only to the MICTOSCO pe 


and the chemical reagents in the scientific labor. 
atories, 

How does the periodical aid research ? It 
gives the researcher the desired information o{ 
research work which has been done and fur. 
nishes the main body of literature in the field 
in which he is to work and in other fields ad- 
jacent to it, and overlapping it. It is the indis. 
pensable tool of any man who is pursuing re. 
search and may furnish him information which 
he can not secure from any other source. 


tive importance of card versus book indexes for 
analytics, the needs of public libraries in their 
foreign language departments, also the question 
of financing, and any other lines of investigation 
that will lead to a final and authoritative report 
upon which official action may be based that will 
be ensured of success. The investigator should 
outline a practicable working program. 

It was voted that the Catalog Section, thru its 
incoming chairman, make an appeal to the Amer- 
ican Library Association for an appropriation of 
not over five thousand dollars for the purpose 
of making an investigation and report, and out- 
lining a program for the extension of cataloging 
service to libraries using the card system. said 
report to be conducted under the general direc- 
tion of the A. L. A. Committee on Cataloging. 
In view of the fact that more detailed specifica- 
tions are desirable, it was also voted that the 
incoming chairman continue the present Com- 
mittee on Co-operative Cataloging with the addi- 
tion of Eliza Lamb, and that this Committee be 
asked to make a more detailed statement of the 
cost of this investigation and that the matter be 
then presented to the A. L. A. before the mid- 
winter meeting. 

The responsibility for union or universal cata- 
logs, in the opinion of the Committee, should 
be left to specialized institutions or libraries. 
singly or in groups, or to societies in so far as 
it concerns union catalogs covering special 
fields. The subsidization of huge universal cata- 
logs, whether at Washington, Brussels or else- 
where, should be left to national, private. or 
corporate initiative thru the appropriation of 
sums sufficient for the accomplishment in view. 
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CAN THE CATALOGUE OF THE BIBLIOTHEQUE 


ortunaTeLy for my present purpose it is not 
necessary to attempt to describe the existing sys- 
tem of catalogs of the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
A list of the “principal catalogs” appearing in 
the 1926 edition of a Guide du Lecteur a la Bib- 
liotheque Nationale contains twenty-three items. 
certain of which represent in themselves a multi- 
plicity of catalogs. First in the list. and most 
important, is the Catalogue Général, which even 
in its present uncompleted form has only one 
rival for the premier position among the great 
printed book catalogs of the world, and that is 
of course the catalog of printed books in the 
British Museum. 

After a long period of discussion as to what 
should be done to provide an adequate catalog, 
the Catalogue Général was begun in 1894 in 
accordance with a plan prepared by a special 
government commission appointed to study the 
problem. Under this plan the catalog was to 
consist of three series. The first, and most ex- 
tensive, was to contain all books and pamphlets 
by known authors. The second series was to 
contain all anonymous works and those issued 
by bodies corporate. Works appearing anony- 
mously are to appear in this second series even 
tho their authors have been identified and there- 
fore included in the first series. The third, and 
least important at this time, was to be a series 
of volumes devoted to special subjects. 

The first volume of the author catalog ap- 
peared in 1897, Ninety volumes have now been 
published, bringing the alphabet down to word 
LeCompte. While this is perhaps a little more 
than half way thru the alphabet, the volume of 
material bulks larger with the lapse of time. 
It is estimated that this first series will require 
ninety-six more volumes to bring it to comple- 
tion. Each volume is octavo in size, with about 
625 pages, double column, printed in legible 
type, the author’s surname in bold face capitals. 

Even in its present incomplete form the Cata- 
logue Général has come to be looked upon as 
an indispensable tool in all scholarly libraries, 
especially those which have to do with French 
books. Mr. T. Franklin Currier, of the Harvard 
College Library, writes as follows in reply to a 


*Based on a paper presented to the Catalog Section 
of the American Library Association, West Baden, In- 
diana, May 29, 1928. 


NATIONALE BE COMPLETED IN TEN YEARS?" 
By C. C. WILLIAMSON 


Director of Libraries, 
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Columbia University 


request for a statement of the value of the 
Catalogue in his library: 

“In many ways it is the most useful general 
bibliographical work that we have. While we 
were printing our cards for the letters previous to 
the point which it has now reached, my assistant 
constantly had a volume on her desk. and found 
it of the greatest help, not only for French, but 
for the minor languages of Europe, such as 
Hungarian. Of course, its vast wealth of early 
and renaissance literature and of foreign works 
is of great importance. The work is accurate, 
clear and well arranged, and we would even go 
so far as to say that we find it fully as useful as 
the British Museum Catalogue, except, of 
course, for English books.” 

From Miss Reba S. Cowley, the chief cata- 
loger of the Princeton University Library, and 
from others we have received many specific 
reasons for considering the Catalogue Geéneral 
an invaluable tool for catalogers. For vol- 
uminous authors, such as Dumas, Balzac. and 
Hugo, it is especially valuable for the complete 
and well indexed record of the many editions, 
translations and varying titles (See Vol. I, p. 
LXVIIL-LXIX. of the Catalogue Général). This is 
true not only for the French but for authors in 
all languages, notably Greek and Latin writers, 
and such German authors as Goethe and Fred- 
erick the Great. References from editor's or 
translator's name to the author frequently serve 
to establish an entry. References are often 
given from pseudonyms to real names. With 
the exception of Arabian, Greek and Latin. en- 
tries conform more nearly to L. C. than do 
those of the British Museum. A book by two 
authors is entered under both. “We are con- 
stantly wanting,” says Miss Cowley. “to refer 
to volumes not yet published. Quérard and 
Lorenz are not nearly so accurate,” “‘and.”” adds 
Miss Prescott, of Columbia University, “not 
nearly so complete.” 

Many of the features which make the Cata- 
logue valuable to the cataloging department 
are of equal importance for the reference de- 
partment or for the order department. The 
name of the publisher is given, for example, 
which is a point of superiority over the British 
Museum Catalogue. The fullness of collation, 
the contents notes, and the series notes are of 
value in dealing with bibliographical questions. 
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Many reprints and extracts from journals, trans- 
lations, and other publications, even from gov- 
ernment documents, are included with exact 
references to the place of original publication. 
The Catalogue thus serves to a considerable ex- 
tent as an index to the unanalyzed French series 
to be found in all large libraries. 

The Bibliotheque Nationale is perhaps the 
largest library in the world. Since the reign of 
Henry II it has enjoyed the depét légal, corres- 
ponding to the copyright deposit of the Library 
of Congress and the British Museum. Conse- 
quently its collections are practically complete 
for French authors. The following example of 
the superiority of the Catalogue Général over 
other bibliographies has been furnished by Miss 
Isadore G. Mudge, reference librarian, Colum- 
bia University. Casimir Delavigne was a nine- 
teenth century dramatist, poet, etc. Four much 
used French bibliographies—Vicaire, Lorenz, 
Thieme and Lanson—together list a total of 
about seventy titles and editions of his works, 
not counting obvious duplicates. For the same 
author the Catalogue Général lists one hundred 
and sixty-eight titles and editions, not including 
duplicates and reprints, and at the same time 
gives fuller titles, notes, etc., than are to be 
found in most of the other sources. In the case 
of several other authors for which a similar 
comparison was made the results were prac- 
tically the same. 

Ninety volumes of the present series have ap- 
peared in the last thirty years, or an average of 
three volumes a year. Production has been as 
high as six volumes a year, but came practically 
to a standstill during the latter part of the War. 
In 1917 and again in 1918 only one volume was 
issued. With its present resources the Biblio- 
théque Nationale cannot publish more than four 
volumes a year, which means that the letter Z 
cannot be completed until after the middle of 
the century. 

Primarily because of the urgent need of the 
Catalogue Général in the work of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale itself, Monsieur Roland-Mar- 
cel, soon after he became director, in 1924, con- 
ceived the idea of photostating the old cards or 
fiches in their present form, not only for the 
remainder of the author catalog, but also for 
the greater part of the anonymous works. This 
plan was announced in September, 1926, and is 
being carried out at the rate of some fifty vol- 
umes a year. Altogether there will be about 
three hundred and ten volumes of this provi- 
sional photostatic catalog, including music 
which will form nearly half of the total. Each 
volume contains 3,200 entries and is made up of 
fifty sheets of linen on each side of which is 
mounted a positive photostat print of four hori- 
zontal rows of eight cards each. 
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Some of the university libraries represented 
in the Conference of Eastern College Librarians 
desiring more information about this provi. 
sional photostat catalog, Mr. M. Humphreys, 
head of the order department at Yale Univer. 
sity, was asked to report on it at the meeting of 
November, 1927. A summary of his report ap. 
peared in the Liprary JOURNAL, the complete 
report having been mimeographed and sent t) 
all libraries thought likely to be interested. Th» 
number of such libraries was not large because 
the price of the entire set of photostatic volumes 
came to something like $11,000. It was not 
necessary, however, for subscribers to take the 
entire set. They could select only the volumes 
on subjects in which they were interested, the 
number ranging from two volumes for bibliog. 
raphy to one hundred and fifty for music. The 
price per volume was $35, bound. 

Inasmuch as a discount running as high as 
eighteen per cent was offered in case several |i. 
braries should subscribe, the Secretary of the 
Conference of Eastern College Librarians en. 
tered into correspondence with all prospective 
subscribers in the hope that the maximum dis- 
count might be secured. It soon became ap- 
parent that not enough libraries would order to 
obtain even the minimum discount of five per 
cent. The main reason for this lack of interest 
was of course the high cost, but even the |i- 
braries that could have found the money felt 
that the defects and limitations of the Catalogue 
in this form were too serious to warrant the ex- 
penditure. From many correspondents, how- 
ever, came the query, Why cannot the libraries 
that need the Catalogue of the Bibliothéque Vi. 
tionale put any money they may be able to 
spend for it into some plan for hastening the 
completion of the printed catalog which wil! be 
of enormously greater value than the photostat 
catalog? 

The Secretary of the Conference therefore en- 
tered into correspondence with M. Roland-Mar- 
cel with a view to finding an answer to this 
question. Later he conferred with him in Paris 
and more recently still in New York. It ap. 
pears, as a result, that the rate of progress to- 
ward completion of the Catalogue Général wil! 
depend almost entirely on the amount of monev 
available. M. Roland-Marcel does not consider 
it possible to secure a larger appropriation from 
the French government for this purpose. The 
full realization of the value of the catalog to 
scholarly libraries in the United States and 
Great Britain inevitably suggests that here is an 
excellent opportunity for library co-operation 
on an international scale. 

M. Roland-Marcel is deeply interested in the 
project and can be relied upon to carry thru 
anything to which he puts his hand. He |i: 
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secured a change in the French laws, which per- 
mits him to accept private financial assistance 
and to manage the finances independently of 
any other government office or department. He 
now has a separate staff of twelve persons work- 
ing on the Catalogue Général. As soon as funds 
gre available he can bring back a number of 
trained and competent men now on the retired 
list. Before reaching the age of compulsory re- 
tirement these men were receiving 30,000 francs 
$1,200 a year. They now have an allowance 
of $600 and will be glad to come back for 
$600 more. M. Roland-Marcel has at hand ready 
made, therefore, a trained and dependable staff 
for greatly increasing his output. I cannot take 
the time here to describe the organization or 
methods. Anyone with experience in this kind 
of work can appreciate some of the difficulties 
encountered at every step. We can depend upon 
M. Roland-Marcel and his colleagues to keep up 
the high standard set in the first ninety volumes. 
We would doubtless go about the task some- 
what differently, but I doubt whether our 
vaunted American efficiency methods would pro- 
duce as large a result per dollar expended. 

The title of this paper as it appears on the 
program suggests the completion of the Cata- 
logue—meaning the completion of the present 
series of authors—in ten years. ‘Personally I 
believe it can be done, but the plan for financ- 
ing the undertaking approved by M. Roland- 
Marcel is a bit more conservative, being based 
on an estimate of twelve years. He estimates 
that to increase the annual production to eight 
volumes will require an additional income of 
240,000 francs, or $9,600, a year. To complete 
the present series in twelve years at the rate of 
eight volumes a year will therefore mean a 
total addition to the normal budgets of 2,880.- 
000 francs, or $115,200. To add this amount 
during the next twelve years to the budget of 
the department working on the Catalogue Gén- 
éral it will only be necessary, in the first place. 
for American and British libraries to buy the 
forty-five sets now on hand of ninety volumes 
each, and, secondly, for these libraries, as well 
as those already owning sets, to order the new 
volumes as they appear at the rate of $10 a 
volume. 

Of the original printed volumes—-A to Le- 
Compte—only five sets are left and these are 
held at 20,000 francs, or about $800, which is a 
very low price in view of the improbability that 
more than a very few sets will ever come into 
the market. For ordinary library purposes the 
so-called “mixed edition” would seem to be 
quite as satisfactory. This set consists partly of 
original volumes printed from type and partly 
of volumes reproduced photograhically by what 
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is known as the Catin process. At the present 
time the first thirty volumes of the “mixed edi- 
tion” are in facsimile, the other sixty volumes 
consisting of originals. Everyone is familiar 
with anastatic reproductions, commonly referred 
to in this country as lithographic, tho of course 
zinc plates are used instead of stones and the 
printing is done by the offset process. By 
means of accurate machinery for printing and 
other improvements excellent results are now 
obtained in book work. The facsimile volumes 
of the Catalogue Général are printed on durable 
paper, a trifle thicker and more opaque than 
that used in the current printed volumes. Prob- 
ably no one but the expert will notice the differ- 
ence between the two kinds of volumes. 

This mixed edition is available at 10,000 
francs, or $400, i. e., half the price of a set 
made up entirely of originals. About forty sets 
of the mixed edition are now available. It will 
be possible, of course, to reproduce more of the 
out-of-print volumes by the Catin process and 
thus increase the number of mixed sets, each 
containing a larger proportion of facsimile vol- 
umes than the forty sets now available. While 
there is this possibility of making up more sets, 
for practical purposes it should be considered 
that less than fifty sets are now available. 
When these are gone, which is likely to occur 
within a year as a result of the plan here set 
forth, libraries may find themselves in the un- 
fortunate situation in which so many have long 
found themselves in respect to the catalog of 
the British Museum, of being unable to secure 
it, altho they are willing to pay almost any price 
for it. 

Five sets of the Catalogue Général at 20,000 
francs each and forty sets at 10,000 francs each 
will put into the hands of M. Roland-Marcel 
the sum of 500,000 francs—$20,000—which 
will enable him to place his organization at 
once on a basis for bringing out eight volumes 
a year. Most of the remaining funds needed to 
continue at this rate for twelve years will be as- 
sured if present subscribers and those who pur- 
chase sets hereafter will agree to pay $10 for 
each additional volume issued. There are about 
fifty sets in American libraries at the present 
time. It has proved difficult to get an accurate 
list from Paris because most libraries get their 
copies thru dealers, their destination being un- 
known to the Bibliothéque Nationale or the Im- 
primerie Nationale. If the forty-five available 


sets are purchased in Great Britain and the 
United States and Canada, it seems reasonable 
to assume that there will be at least one hundred 
sets in these countries. If the libraries owning 
these 100 sets will agree to pay $10 a volume 
in the future, the revenue of $8.00) a vear for 
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twelve years will produce 2,400,000 franes and 
this, with the 500,000 francs from the sale of 
the forty-five sets in stock, will yield 2,900,000 
frances, or a little more than the amount esti- 
mated by the Bibliothéque Nationale to be nec- 
essary to complete the present series in twelve 
vears. There is therefore good ground for hop- 
ing that it can be accomplished in ten years. 

You will want to know what ground we have 
for assuming that forty-five sets of the Cata- 
logue can be sold at once. According to present 
information, it is owned by thirty-three college 
and university libraries, as follows: Amherst, 
Bryn Mawr, California, Chicago, Cincinnati, 
Clark, Columbia, Cornell, Dartmouth, Harvard, 
Illinois, Indiana, Johns Hopkins, Iowa State 
College, State University of lowa, Kansas, Mich- 
igan (two copies), Minnesota, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Princeton, Ro- 
chester, Stanford, Syracuse, Texas, Tulane, 
Vanderbilt, Vassar, Washington, Wesleyan, and 
Wisconsin. Also by the public libraries of the 
following six cities: Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
New York (two copies), Newark, and St. Louis. 
The Library of Congress, the John Crerar Li- 
brary, the New York State Library, Peabody In- 
stitute, the U. S. Department of Agriculture, the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Boston Athenaeum 
and the Grolier Club, New York, each have one 
set. In other words, forty-eight sets have been 
reported. A number may have been overlooked. 
Canadian and British institutions have not yet 
heen canvassed. 

A few of these libraries are at the present 
time receiving the current volumes of the Cata- 
logue as a gift, either directly from the Biblio- 
théque Nationale or from the Ministry of In- 
struction. Those on the free list that have come 
to our attention are: Library of Congress, 
Smithsonian Institution, Harvard University, 
University of Missouri and Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. It is proper that the National Library 
of France should show this courtesy to our own 
National Library. And on account of its ser- 
vices to all scholarly libraries probably no one 
will question the propriety of keeping the 
Smithsonian Institution on the free list. All 
other institutions will doubtless be willing to 
waive their exceptional privilege and join with 
the subscribing institutions in helping the Bib- 
liothéque Nationale to complete this great bib- 
liographical tool as rapidly as possible. Johns 
Hopkins reports that it receives the Catalogue 
on an exchange basis, but other universities 
which send all their publications to the Biblio- 
théeque Nationale are nevertheless paying sub- 
scribers to the Catalogue. French Government 
officials responsible for the distribution have not 
heretofore been greatly concerned about the 
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revenue from sales nor have they been \fj. 
ciently familiar with our educational 
tions to discriminate between those which <ho|J 
receive free copies and those which should pay. 
The University of Missouri receives a free copy 
but I have a strong suspicion that somebody jy 
Paris, misled by the name of the city in which 
that university is located, thinks that copy js vo. 
ing to Columbia University, for in the lists sey; 
to us from the Bibliothéque Nationale the ad. 
dress appears as “Columbia University, \issoy. 
ri.’ Altho Columbia University sends hundreds 
of volumes to the Bibliothéque Nationale ever, 
year it pays for the Catalogue Génera! and is 
contemplating the purchase of a second <+t. 

To satisfy myself that it is not beyond the 
realm of reason and possibility to count on dis. 
posing of forty-five sets of the Catalogue Gén. 
éral to scholarly libraries in the United states, 
Canada and Great Britain, which do not now 
have it, and to those which will desire a second 
set, | have made up some tentative lists of |i- 
braries which it seems to me will certainly make 
every effort to purchase a set before it is too 
late. In these lists are fifty college and univer. 
sity libraries in the United States. twenty publi 
libraries, and a half dozen other endowed |i- 
braries that cannot afford to let this opportunity 
pass without acquiring a set which may never 
be offered to them again. 

In at least six of the accredited library 
schools it appears not to be available for teach- 
ing purposes. Probably one reason that more 
of the libraries which buy and catalog French 
books and attempt to serve a clientAle of stu- 
dents and scholars do not have this important 
tool is that it has not been taught in the library 
schools. Certainly every library sehoo! that 
tries to fit its graduates for responsible refer- 
ence or cataloging positions in college, univer- 
sity and other scholarly libraries should own a 
set of the Catalogue Général. 

Here are nearly eighty prospective purchasers 
for the forty-five sets and I have no doubt over- 
looked many others, perhaps half as many more. 
that should be in my lists. English librarians 
are also interested and ready to co-operate. 
Colonel Luxmoore Newcombe, director of the 
Central Library for Students, hopes to purchase 
a set for his own collection, and has prepared 
for us a list of seventy-three libraries in Great 
Britain and Ireland “which might be ap- 
proached in reference to the Catalogue.” The 
situation in Canada has not been canvassed al 
all, but there must be a market there for a few 
sets. 

Full information will presently be sent to all 
libraries likely to be interested. It is important 


that orders should go directly to the Biblio- 
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theque Nationale—not to the Ministry of Edu- 
-ation. not to the Imprimerie Nationale and not 
ty dealers. unless the dealer specifically waives 
his commission. In this way every cent of 
money paid by the co-operating libraries will 
vo into the special fund in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale devoted to the work on the Catalogue 
Général. The Committee* is not in a position 
to act as agent, yet it will be glad to transmit to 
\I. Reland-Marcel orders for the volumes al- 
ready published and for continuations. In any 


Tue perfect classification, even to meet all 
contemporary requirements, has never been de- 
vised; it is much less to be hoped that any one 
scheme of arrangement will find acceptance in 
its entirety, over a long period of time. Books 
remain in libraries, materially unchanged, for 
centuries. but readers’ use of them, and attitude 
toward them, changes, as external aspects of 
human activities change from one generation 
to the next. This shift in the relation of books 
and readers recurs more frequently in a rapidly 
moving age such as the present, and in library 
service, is met more promptly in a country such 
as ours where the emphasis is on the use of 
books. To some degree, this explains the extent 
of reclassification now under way in American 
libraries. 

A more fundamental cause is present in the 
mere factor of physical growth. Libraries have 
increased more rapidly during the past thirty 
years. than could reasonably have been foreseen 
in advance. It is obvious that a plan which was 
intended for a collection of fifty thousand vol- 
umes, would be stretched to the breaking point 
to care for half a million volumes. In many 
cases, that is exactly what has happened. In 
the period 1900-25, the University of California 
increased in volumes from 80,200 to 570,500; 
Illinois from 74,300 to 560,000; Michigan 
145,000 to 596.000; Stanford 51,650 to 331,000.* 
The scholar or research student can readily 
glance over one hundred books on a subject, but 
when the number has been increased to one 
thousand, it becomes a real inconvenience. 

Many other factors have been operative to 
make reclassification desirable or necessary, to a 
great extent growing out of local conditions. 
Special libraries are absorbed into a general 
system and must be made to conform to the 


_* Works. College and University Library Problems. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 1927. 
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case the Committee would like to be advised of 
any orders placed so that it can keep an ac- 
curate record of the progress made toward the 
desired goal. 


* The members of this Committee are: Asa Don 
Dickinson, librarian, University of | Pennsylvania; 


James T. Gerould, librarian, Princeton University; 
Andrew Keogh, librarian, Yale University; H. M. Ls 
denberg, assistant director, New York Public Library; 
and C. C. Williamson, director of libraries, Columbia 
University, chairman, 


RECLASSIFICATION: ITS PROBLEMS AND TECHNIQUE 


By RUDOLPH H. GJELSNESS 


University of Michigan Library, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


practice of the whole; a specialized library de- 
velops from a general one, or vice versa; it is 
necessary to recatalog a considerable part of the 
collection; the record system is changed, i. e. 
substitution of a systematic catalog for a dic- 
tionary catalog; inconsistency exists in classifiea- 
tion practice or extensive changes in the printed 
schemes originally adopted, to meet local de- 
mands, thereby preventing the effective use of 
later expansions. To these may be added the 
appearance in printed form of most of the 
schedules of the Library of Congress, at a time 
when libraries felt keenly the need of an up-to- 
date and detailed classification scheme. 

At the outset, it must be recognized that re- 
classification means reorganization, that it is an 
expensive and trying ordeal, and that its full 
benefits are not of the day, but of the future. 
It is building a better strueture as a basis for 
future service. It means much more than mere 
change of numbers; it affects all the basic ree- 
ords and is felt in all departments of the organi- 
zation. During such a time, it is particularly 
important that there be co-operation between 
service departments and those directly con- 
cerned with the changes being made. It de- 
mands from the reference and circulation as- 
sistants an understanding of the problems. in- 
volved so as properly to adjust the service to the 
changed order. 

I can do no better than quote the words of 
Ebert, who, writing more than a century ago, 
spoke wisely on this very problem: “In mak- 
ing changes, either in part or the whole, let the 
librarian approach the work of earlier times not 
with complacency and unfavorable prejudices. 
Let him look carefully for good points and try 
to eliminate defects without changing the whole. 
But if a thoro reform is absolutely necessary, 
he ought to devise a detailed and well-thought- 
out plan according to which the work shall pro- 
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ceed, one class after the other, so that the de- 
partments not immediately affected can remain 
accessible. A library which has once been put 
in order ought not to remain inaccessible for a 
single day, even during the most thoro-going 
reorganization.” 

Most large libraries wisely avoid the issue of 
complete change from one system to another, 
for reasons of expense, lack of shelving space 
to make adjustments to two classifications, and 
effect on service efficiency. A compromise is 
usually arrived at, either in expansion and 
adaptation of the system already in use, or 
adoption of a new scheme for the parts of the 
collection in greatest need of revision, The de- 
cision to adopt a new system in toto, is usually 
found to be based on the fact that any satisfac- 
tory adjustment would involve reclassification 
of the entire library, 

When the change is from broad classification 
to close, use may favor the retention of the 
broad in certain sections. In literature, for in- 
stance, it is often likely to be more convenient 
from the standpoint of use, if authors of the 
same language are arranged in one alphabet, 
rather than segregated into period divisions. 

Once having fixed upon the extent of reclassi- 
fication, as far as possible the new books of 
those classes, as they are added should be put 
into the new system, even tho the corresponding 
sections remain under the old number. This is 
economy in the end, and however slow the prog- 
ress with reclassification may be, it is always 
some progress, since the new books will not 
have to be handled a second time. Local con- 
ditions will determine what sections, if any, 
shall continue to be classified under the old 
scheme. The problem of making a satisfactory 
shelving adjustment must be taken into account, 
since it is desirable to keep the new and old 
sections of main divisions near together. 

Most libraries will find it impossible to do 
any extensive reclassification without additional 
staff, the number to be added depending on 
physical accommodations in working space, and 
whether policy demands large scale operations 
or not. At first it is less likely to cause serious 
inconvenience to users of the library, if the 
work proceeds rather slowly. Later, when 
processes are perfected, the staff may be aug- 
mented. The disposition of the staff will depend 
in a measure upon the general organization al- 
ready in effect. While the new staff may be 
organized as a separate unit, the work should be 
under the general supervision of those in charge 
of the classification and cataloging of new 
books, in order that the two units may not work 
at cross purposes, In practice it has been found 

that a senior and junior assistant can work ef- 
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fectively together, dividing the duties between 
them in such a way as to cover all the processes 
of classification and cataloging. This results jy 
a correlation necessary to prompt and efficient 
service. In a library where the cataloging 
routine is complex, it is highly desirable that 
one of the two be very familiar with the Jor.) 
cataloging practice. If a new system is being 
installed, specialists in it should at least inayy). 
rate the work, thus establishing a precedent. 

In considering specific methods and problems 
I have in mind the large university library, with 
several departmental collections, all of which 
have, or are to have, complete catalogs. The 
printed cards of the Library of Congress and 
the John Crerar Library, have been used when 
available, and if they are in good condition, 
will be used again after correction. 

Where to direct the initial attack is the first 
question. The obvious answer is at the point 
where it is most needed. It may be wise, how- 
ever, in view of the inconvenience and confusion 
incidental to the inauguration of such a change, 
to begin at a point which will least affect the 
general service, and there establish a method of 
procedure to be followed later. If the staff is 
largely unfamiliar with local cataloging prob- 
lems, it is better to begin with a comparatively 
easy section, while routine details are being 
mastered. A departmental library may reason- 
ably enough be selected for first attack, and 
completed as a unit. It is in the special collec- 
tion too, where the shelves are being constantly 
used by students, that the inconvenience of hav- 
ing similar subjects in two separate places. is 
most keenly felt. The next point of attack may 
properly be the portion of the general stacks 
most in need of reorganization. The stack ad- 
justment is more easily made if the work is 
concentrated on one section at a time. Here 
again, local conditions will determine the pro- 
cedure. The first concern is to have the work 
well done, and it may be that the classifiers 
available present special qualifications which 
can best be utilized in separate sections. 

Once committed to the policy of maintaining 
two sections in each subject group—one for old 
accessions not yet reclassified, and another for 
new books placed in the superseding scheme— 
the question comes up of what to do with added 
copies, new editions, translations and the like. 
It is highly desirable to have the volumes al: 
ready in the library reclassified when the new 
ones are being put thru, since their separation 
into different classes would be extremely incon- 
venient. Furthermore, some of the cards would 
need to be removed from the catalog for addi- 
tion notes and stamping, so it would be economy 
to change the numbers at the same time. At the 
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same time, decisions applicable to all can be 
made with regard to subject headings and classi- 
fication numbers. It is apparent then that the 
roblem of reclassification will not be entirely 
confined to the special staff, but will involve to 
a limited degree also those who have charge of 
the current accessions. 

Any plan of procedure must be so formulated 
as to be applicable to all concerned in the actual 
work. At the University of Michigan the rec- 
ords which keep the service departments in- 
formed as to the location of books being 
reclassed, are as follows: When books are taken 
from the stacks, a slip to serve as a charge 
against the classification department, is sent to 
the circulation desk; a duplicate of this with 
the new number added and the date of change 
supersedes it when the book has gone to the 
stacks under the new number. This duplicate 
accompanies the book to the labeller and is not 
sent on until the book is relabelled. Both these 
records are kept at the circulation desk and are 
used in the same way as any charging record 
for books not found under the number called 
for. When the book is from a departmental 1i- 
brary, these two records are naturally sent to 
that library, This check is necessary because 
there may be some delay in changing the records 
in the catalogs, and the reader may call for a 
book under the old number when it has been 
shelved under the new. The only cards which 
are removed with the books are the shelf card 
and the official author card. After the work of 
classification and revision of cataloging has 
been done, the complete set or sets of cards 
are removed and the numbers changed at one 
time. When cards are taken from the public 
catalog, a “dummy” with the new number re- 
places the author card, This is necessary to tide 
over the period of waiting for cards which have 
heen ordered, or for cards to be printed. 

Reclassification usually proves to mean much 
more than merely changing numbers on books 
and cards. Most libraries which are going thru 
the process do not have uniform or complete 
records and this is an opportunity to make them 
so. Much of the early cataloging may have 
been imperfectly done and correction of it will 
require as much time and thought as original 
work. It will mean searching for and ordering 
printed cards, if such are to be had, and if not, 
the preparation of new ones for the printer or 
multigrapher. Associated with it is an unusual 
amount of routine work, much of a clerical 
nature, but requiring vigilant supervision. 
There is more detail to be mastered than in new 
work, because it involves all the regular proc- 
esses as well as those peculiar to reclassifica- 
tion. The erasing of call numbers particularly 
is a slow and tedious process if done by hand 
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power. This has been alleviated in some meas- 
ure at the University of Michigan by an elec- 
trical eraser, devised from a dentist’s drill, 
which has proven both eficient and effective in 
disposing of a large volume of work of this sort. 

There is more ultimate good to be derived 
from the upheaval of reclassification than 
would appear on the surface. Indeed, the ex- 
pense and inconvenience occasioned by such an 
undertaking is justified to a certain degree in 
the by-products. Probably the most important 
of these is a more uniform and effective catalog 
system. Additional needed records can be in- 
stituted, i. e. an official catalog, a union shelf 
catalog, a generous addition of added shelf 
cards, complete catalogs for departmental li- 
braries. It brings the old and imperfect catalog- 
ing into conformity with the latest practice; it 
makes possible a selective scheme of subject 
headings in large groups, and the addition of 
sub-headings where necessary; new cards may 
be substituted for others which are worn, faded 
or badly soiled. 

The inventory aspect of the process is of 
some significance, particularly in the library 
which does not maintain systematic inventories. 
Books missing at the time of reclassification are 
so recorded, and if not found after a definite 
interval, are considered lost, and the public 
records for them removed. Rare books are dis- 
covered and taken out for special treatment, 
perhaps removed from general circulation. Ad- 
ditional copies of titles once acquired to meet a 


special need, but no longer in demand, may be 
withdrawn to give place in the stacks to more 
valuable material. Needed binding is checked 
upon, and books and pamphlets in paper covers 
meriting permanent preservation, are sent to 
the bindery. It furnishes an opportunity to 
check on incomplete series and to compile want 
lists for them. 

From the standpoint of consistency in classi- 
fication, and economy in the utilization of in- 
formation bearing on it, reclassification presents 
almost an ideal situation, in that an entire sub- 
ject can be treated as a unit at one time. It 
becomes possible to secure a classifier who has 
specialized in the field, or who has special lan- 
guage equipment needed. Even lacking knowl- 
edge of the subject, the classifier can develop 
it to a certain degree during the progress of the 
work, by becoming familiar with the auxiliary 
aids, such as histories of the subject, bibliog- 
raphies, catalogs of special libraries, and the 
like, Decisions once made are carried thru 
with the greatest degree of economy because 
they recur and become fixed, and the finer dis- 
tinctions can be kept fresh in mind without re- 
tracing steps already taken to arrive at them. 
By the time an entire class. has been completed, 
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a very definite scheme of preferences and inter- 


pretations can have been outlined, and a prec: 


edent laid down for future work. 

A few precautions wisely observed in the be- 
ginning may prevent complications later on. 
While in general it is well to bring together 
old and new material which is used together, 
exception may be made if the reclassification 
necessary to effect this would seriously retard 
the current work. Similarly, with added copies. 
To cite an extreme example, if a departmental 
library acquires a set of the Smithsonian IJn- 
stitute’s Annual Report, which has been fully 
analyzed in the general catalog, it need not re- 
quire the reclassification of the first set. In 
general. caution needs to be practiced in all 
reclassification of analyzed series. The assign- 
ing of the number is a comparatively simple 
process. but it may involve, as in the above 
series, as many as 20,000 cards to be removed 
from catalogs, changed, revised, and filed back 
again. Such sets are better left under the old 
number until sufficient clerical force can be con- 
centrated on them to change the cards with the 
least possible delay. 

From the first, definite decisions should be 
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made with regard to any policy contrary to }})- 


practice of the scheme adopted. For example, 
whether individual biography shall be class| 
together or with the subject; whether subjec 
bibliography shall be classed in bibliography \, 
with the subject. It should be possible to make 
variations to suit local needs, but it should |. 
done with extreme caution. Too many chanvos 
defeat the purpose of a scheme which has the 
advantage of being revised from time to tine 
to meet new needs, 

While service efficiency must be kept con. 
stantly in mind, in seeking to have cards follow 
books with the least possible delay, another 
aspect must not be overlooked. If work is worth 
doing over, it is worth doing so well that it can 
stand as a satisfactory record for the future. 
Mere speed should not sacrifice accuracy and 
bibliographical completeness. It should be pos. 
sible to hold books about which there is some 
doubt as to the best classification, until further 
work clarifies their relation to each other and 
to the whole group. A slight delay between 
classification and cataloging may be desirable, 
as books appearing later may influence or 
change a decision already made. 


PAN AMERICAN BIBLIOGRAPHICAL CO-OPERATION 


ae FOLLOWING resolutions on bibliographical 
co-operation were adopted by the Governing 
Board of the Pan American Union, May 2: 

I. The Special Committee appointed by the 
Governing Board shall continue as a Perma- 
nent Committee entrusted with carrying out the 
plan of organization of co-operation in biblio- 
graphical matters, which is recommended in the 
present report. 

2. The Permanent Committee shall request 
the Governments of the States, members of the 
American Union, thru their respective 
representatives on the Governing Board, to ap- 
point a Technical Co-operating Committee in 
each of the countries, to be composed of out- 
standing bibliographers, including the Director 
of the National Library and the Director of the 
National Archives, 

3. The Technical Co-operating Committees 
shall be asked to prepare a survey of the biblio- 
graphical situation in each country. This sur- 
vey shall include all work done in bibliographi- 
cal matters up to the present. Altho this survey 
is to be a kind of inventory of the existing 
sources of bibliography in each country, it may 
also include suggestions with respect to what is 
to be done in the future. The Director General 
of the Pan American Union shall be authorized 
to keep in constant communication with the 
Technical Co-operating Committees. 


1. The Director General of the Pan Ameri- 

can Union is authorized to consult with technical 
experts in bibliographical work and ask thei: 
advice on the preparation of a memorandum 
pointing out the subjects to be covered by the 
survey of national bibliographical situations in 
the countries of America which is to be re- 
quested from the national Committees. 
5. The Director General is authorized to take 
all the necessary steps for the preparation of the 
meeting of the Inter-American Commission of 
Expert Bibliographers, The first step will be 
the drafting of the agenda, which will be done 
with the advice of the technical experts referred 
to in paragraph four, and with the collaboration 
of the Technical Co-operating Committees whic! 
will be invited to make suggestions. When the 
agenda of the meeting of the Commission has 
been approved by the Governing Board of the 
Pan American Union, the Governing Board will 
fix the place and the time for the meeting. 


THE CALENDAR 
Aug. 30-Sept. In Vancouver, B. C. Pacific Norihwest 


Library Association. Edgar S. Robinson, libra- 
rian of the Vancouver Public Library is local chair- 


man. 

Sept. 4-9. At Richfield Springs. Annual meeting 0! 
the New York Library Association. 

Nov. 7-10. At Biloxi, Miss. Biennial meeting of the 


Southeastern Library Association. 
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PREPARING FOR RESEARCH IN A LAND 


GRANT COLLEGE LIBRARY 


BY JAMES A, MeMILLEN 


] His paper is not written from the standpoint 
of the few large institutions which have great li- 
praries and which have become known for their 
facilities for graduate study as well as for the 
scholars they have produced. Rather is it a 
study of the problem of the smaller institution 
located in states where education has but re- 
cently received the financial support commen- 
surate with its great tasks. 

A elance at the location of our land grant in- 
stitutions shows that in eighteen states the agri- 
cultural college is located elsewhere than at the 
slate university or state college. This means 
that in just so many states is there a division of 
state funds devoted to higher education among 
two or more institutions of higher rank. Con- 
sequently, one cannot expect to find huge or 
even large libraries developed under such finan- 
cial limitations. The states but recently de- 
veloped have not yet had sufficient time except 
to lay foundations for future growth, and even 
some of the older states have but recently estab- 
lished their agricultural colleges. An example 
of the latter is the University of Florida which 
was founded in 1907. 

Economie conditions, especially in the South 
where recovery from the effects of the Civil 
War was extremely slow, caused public appro- 
priations for higher education to be extremely 
small until the present century, Only within 
the last decade can it be said that there has been 
popular appreciation of the value or even of the 
necessity of higher education, and this appre- 
ciation, accompanied by better economic condi- 
tions, has expressed itself in the way of mill 
taxes and hond issues for building purposes. 

The libraries of six of our land grant colleges 
are very well equipped, and for many years we 
have looked to Cornell, Ohio State, Wisconsin, 
Illinois, California and Minnesota as centers for 
agricultural research as well as for graduate 
study in many other lines. Others such as Ne- 
braska. Missouri, and Iowa State College are 
now experiencing great growth and development 
and have begun to be centers for higher study, 
especially in the field of agriculture. 

When one realizes that there are but six li- 
braries possessing over three hundred thousand 
volumes and that only eighteen can lay claim 
to libraries of over one hundred thousand vol- 
umes, one gets some idea of the didiculties of 
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the research worker in most of the land grant 
colleges. Libraries, so long neglected by rea- 
son of financial limitations as well as thru fail- 
ure to realize the absolute necessity of scientific 
literature for the successful prosecution of re- 
search, are now beginning to receive more ade- 
quate attention. This is especially true in the 
South where appropriations for books show de- 
cided increases in the last two years. In some 
cases appropriations have been doubled within 
the last academic year. 

Such evidences of interest in the development 
of book collections ead us to inquire into the 
problem of future growth. Almost all of these 
institutions have been expanded to meet the 
greater demand on the part of America’s youth 
for education, and this expansion of a material 
sort has caused the erection of elaborate build- 
ings—class rooms, laboratories, stadiums and li- 
braries. The laboratories are equipped with the 
most modern devices and, likewise, the library 
buildings are being built with a view to the de- 
velopment in these institutions of a book collec- 
tion that will be a powerful aid to the study 
and research for which the laboratories have 
been built and equipped. 

A library that has been neglected so long that 
it has become almost a hindrance rather than a 
help is not unknown to many of us. Too often 
it has accumulated thru the years and bears evi- 
dence of too great dependence upon two sources 
—government documents and gifts. While 
documents may be termed indispensable and 
gifts are always welcome, any library which de- 
pends largely upon them is developing accord. 
ing to no set policy and in a most haphazard 
fashion. It is as impossible to keep a good li- 
brary without adequate financial) support as it 
is to retain a good faculty on a poor salary 
scale. 

When, in addition to providing for present 
needs and future use, the ibrary must make up 
for the neglect of the past, then the problem be- 
comes so complicated and costly that it can 
only be solved by “deficiency” appropriations 
both for books and for the trained people 
needed to organize them for modern university 


use, 

This neglect in the past. due to lack of funds 
and a want of full realization of just what 
should be done. resulted in the accumulation of 
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unused and unusable material and unnecessary 
duplication of both. The elimination of dupli- 
cates and the discarding of material not suited 
to the character of the collection to be made is 
therefore the first step. Because one set of the 
War of the Rebellion Records is valuable for 
historical research there is no reason why the li- 
brary should list and shelve every set that is 
given by well meaning relatives of deceased 
members of the Grand Army of the Republic or 
the United Confederate Veterans. I mention 
this set because I have met it in force in every 
library with which I have been associated. Such 
sets will occur to all of you. 

The next problem that confronts the organ- 
izer of such neglected libraries is that of bind- 
ing and the filling in of broken sets of periodi- 
cals. If journals are not bound with reasonable 
promptness and are permitted to be used there 
is invariably a loss resulting and often the 
number lost proves to be irreplaceable. Often 
the entire volume or an entire run of volumes 
must be purchased later to make up for the loss 
of one number whose original cost did not ex- 
ceed fifty cents, and an altogether dispropor- 
tionate amount of present funds must go to 
finance these purchases. As the sciences depend 
chiefly upon their journals for a record of past 
researches it is necessary that files be available 
so that the scientist may inform himself of what 
has already been done. This serves then as a 
basis for future investigations for to repeat at 
great expense of time and labor what has al- 
ready been done and recorded is no less than a 
crime. The library will try to have available 
this necessary literature, or, if it is extremely 
rare and practically unobtainable, to be able to 
inform the scientist where he may borrow the 
volume wanted. Likewise, all sets should be 
bound to date and future volumes sent to the 
bindery soon after they are completed. Fac- 
ulty as well as librarians are now convinced of 
the necessity of this policy, for journals are too 
expensive to be lost thru failure to bind. It is 
better to subscribe to fewer journals than to 
take many and bind but a few. 

It might be argued that the program out- 
lined is impossible of achievement at many 
places because of a lack of funds. I agree that 
it cannot be done at once, but I restate the 
necessity for its being done if the library is to 
fill the place it ought to occupy. A stated sum 
should be set aside each year for the purpose of 
filling in such gaps in periodical sets and this 
should be in addition to the sum appropriated 
for the “increase of the library.” This addi- 
tional sum could also be used in the acquisition 
of such sets as may be acquired to increase the 
supply of research material. 
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Before the library can venture on any exten. 
sive program of purchase it must be supplied 
with the indispensable bibliographic tools, Py. 
chases should be made so as to equip the libra; 
for research in certain restricted fields reeves. 
nized as the special subjects of the universit\’s 
interest. In Louisiana, for instance, where oi); 
Audubon Sugar School is unique we have rea- 
son for trying to acquire the rather extensive 
literature on sugar cane, sugar beets, and their 
manufacture into the sugar of commerce. yt 
I see no reason why the University of Maine. 
for instance, should choose to collect in this 
same field. Similarly, we could well specialize 
on rice, cotton, pecans, and other Louisiang 
crops. No library, even in agriculture, with the 
one possible exception of the Library of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, can 
acquire much other than the chief journals bear- 
ing on the subsidiary sciences and the special. 
ized journals necessary for the proper conduct 
of researches by its own staff. Specialization 
is as much of a necessity with institutions as 
with men. Each library should try to be fairly 
complete in the few specialties emphasized hy 
the institution. This, of course, also implies the 
collection of material touching on the history 
of its own state. j 

A realization of the needs and requirements 
must precede the adoption of a policy and pro- 
gram of growth and development. This concep- 
tion of what should be done must be so clear to 
the librarian that the faculty and president, and 
thru them the board of control, can be won 
over to the adoption of a program necessary to 
make it real. In presenting such a plan for de- 
velopment any librarian must realize that to 
double or treble the funds for book purchase 
must entail necessary additions to sums set aside 
for salaries of the trained staff, whose business 
it is to organize and to make available to the 
users of the library this mass of material. A 
building suited to its proper storage and many 
varieties of uses is also an item that should not 
be overlooked, but the necessity of this is more 
easily demonstrated than either of the two other 
factors. 

The problem then is based on the clear con- 
ception on the part of the librarian of what 
should be done, but is, after all, chiefly that of 
convincing the money-granting authorities of the 
particular institution that the program outlined 
is essential to the conduct of a research institu- 
tion. Only when the necessity is fully demon- 
strated will the library be granted the extra 
funds needed to equip it for research. In fact, 
the library book appropriation is a fair index 
of the interest of a college or university in 
higher study and research. 
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THE WEST BADEN CONFERENCE—II 


ADULT EDUCATION ROUND TABLE 
Tuis round table, held on May 30, was planned 


as an informal meeting. Chairman Matthew S. 
Dudgeon announced the following topics for 
discussion: The organization and administration 
of adult education services—co-ordination and 
specialization ; readers’ advisory service thru 
branch libraries; guidance and book service for 
employes of commercial and industrial organ- 
izations, and “Reading with a Purpose” series, 
critical comments after three years’ experience. 

Linda A. Eastman of Cleveland described 
the three types of service which the Cleveland 
Library is offering thru its Adult Education De- 
partment: the information service relative to 
oportunities for adult education in Cleveland, 
the service to groups, and the readers’ advisory 
service. Two additional readers’ advisers are 
to be added within the next year to the existing 
staff of two. The advisability of printing a list 
of educational opportunities and methods of 
financing the project were discussed. Miss East- 
man said that because in Cleveland the library 
was centrally located, the printing of a list of 
educational opportunities was judged the proper 
function of the library. By means of this service 
the library has received the good will and 
friendship of many people. Purd B. Wright of 
Kansas City said that a similar list of educa- 
tional opportunities in Kansas City had been 
published co-operatively by three agencies other 
than the library. Walter L. Brown of Buffalo 
mentioned the recommendation of the Buffalo 
Educational Council that the public library main- 
tain a bureau of information concerning all edu- 
cational opportunities in the city. Each agency 
is asked to send the necessary information to the 
library, “but in the end,” said Mr, Brown, “it 
resolves itself into a task of considerable dimen- 
sions, because the information must be sought 
out by the library in the majority of cases,” 
However, Mr. Brown stated that the library 
needs and uses this information constantly. 

The next topic of discussion was the most 
advantageous location for the office of the 
readers’ adviser. Alice Farquhar, readers’ ad- 
viser of the Chicago Public Library, was em- 
phatic in her belief that the desk of the readers’ 
adviser should be in a secluded part of the 
library, not in the lobby, and that it should also 
be near the circulation department, the card 
catalog, and the book supply. Miss Eastman 
said that the readers’ advisers in Cleveland had 
found that the readers were eager for the utmost 
privacy. 

_ Margery Bedinger, head of the adult educa- 
tion department of the Seattle Public Library, 
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introduced the discussion of duplication of 
books for special collections of the readers’ 
advisers. Miss Farquhar said that four or five 
copies of needed books had been purchased for 
the exclusive use of the readers’ bureau when 
first established, but that this number was re- 
duced later. Judson T. Jennings of Seattle said 
that it had been the practice of that library to 
set aside from two to five copies of books listed 
in the “Reading with a Purpose” series as a 
reserve. 

Is it part of the readers’ advisers’ work to talk 
books and libraries to groups requesting this 
service, outside the library? In connection with 
this question. Adam Strohm, of Detroit, where 
for the past two years the public library has had 
as a member of its staff a man whose sole duty it 
has been to talk books and reading to individ- 
uals and to groups in and near the city, said 
that to his mind, the experiment was entirely 
worth while and the efforts of this outside work 
were far-reaching and inspirational. The re- 
sults, in the short period of two years, had 
brought an intellectual dignity and self-respect 
to Detroit and to Michigan. 

The discussion was continued from the point 
of view of the small town library. Constance 
Bement, director of the Extension Division, State 
Library of Michigan, spoke of the library sur- 
vey which she is conductng in connection with 
the county surveys of adult education in Jackson 
and Barry counties. The survey represented an 
attempt to discover all sources of book supply 
in these two counties. It has revealed a great 
lack of book material. Frank L. Tolman, di- 
rector of the Extension Division, New York State 
Library, presented a contrasting picture in his 
state. “There are,” he said, “eleven million 
people in the state of New York and twenty- 
two million books.” 

Jane L. Burbank of Portland, Maine, brought 
to the attention of the group the problem of 
keeping adequate records of those who are fol- 
lowing reading courses. She said she had been 
able to devise no means of determining whether 
or not the books which make up a course of 
reading are actually being read by those who 
undertake to follow a course. 

Lillian C. Gates of Omaha reported that the 
practice of telephoning readers from two to 
four weeks after the first book had been with- 
drawn, had proved efficacious in following the 
progress of readers. Elizabeth Lathrop of Osh- 
kosh said that tho no follow-up methods had 
been developed, yet the results of the reading 
courses were definitely reflected in the library. 
When “Reading with a Purpose” courses are 
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used as subjects for discussion or study groups, 
as described by Alice M. Sterling of New Castle, 
Pa., an accurate count can then be kept of those 
who read the books. Miss Farquhar explained 
the method of keeping a record of books bor- 
rowed and returned upon the original registra- 
tion card of the reader. 

The question of the reader's advisory service 
thru branch libraries was then discussed. Esther 
Johnston, librarian in charge of the Central Cir- 
culation Branch, New York Public Library, said 
that in her opinion it was better to have the 
reading course for an individual formed by the 
person who made the original contact, rather 
than by a readers’ adviser outside the branch. 
In Indianapolis, however, it has been found 
satisfactory for the branch librarian to send all 
facts relevant to the reader to the adviser at the 
main library. The course is then made by her 
and returned to the branch librarian. Mr. 
Dudgeon, in summing up this discussion, sug- 
gested that the person who makes the contact 
should organize the course if she is sufficiently 
familiar with the resources of the library. If 
not, she should consult with the readers’ adviser. 

A discussion of guidance and book service for 
employes of commercial and industrial organi- 
zations revealed the fact that libraries every- 
where are being called upon to render this 
service. Two large industries which operate on 
a nation-wide scale—the Western Electric, and 
the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany—are making extensive use of the “Reading 
with a Purpose” courses as guides for the read- 
ing of employes. In Washington, D. C., the 
Chesapeake and Potomac Telephone Company 
has asked for reading courses for their em- 
ployes. In Kansas City, the library aids in the 
making of courses for the employes of the Pub- 
lic Utilities Corporation. Miss Farquhar of 
Chicago reported fifteen commercial and_in- 
dustrial agencies on her list which asked for 
aid in the formation of reading plans, and 
Miriam D. Tompkins, chief of the adult educa- 
tion service, Milwaukee, described the work of 
the readers’ adviser with department store em- 
ployes. The adviser interviews readers at the 
store during working hours, and the library 
delivers to the emlpoyes both the courses and 
the recommended books. 

Plans for the “Reading with a Purpose” 
courses were discussed by L. L. Dickerson. In 
regard to the difficulty of the books recom- 
mended in the courses, Mr. Dickerson said that 
this matter was receiving the constant effort of 
both authors and publishers of the courses and 
that a continual search is being made for books 
that are accurate, interesting, and readily under- 

stood, 


L. L. Dickerson. 
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AGRICULTURAL LIBRARIES 
SECTION 


Tue Agricultural Libraries Section met 
May 30, at 8:30, Willard P. Lewis presiding. 

Miss Lucy E. Fay, School of Library Servic, 
Coumbia University, gave a paper on instruction 
in agricultural college library work which wij! 
be printed later in the Liprary JourRNAL anid 
James A. McMillen read a paper on preparins 
for research in the land grant college library 
which appears in the present number. 

The land grant college survey, library section. 
was discussed by Charles H. Brown, Iowa State 
College Library. The report of the Committee 
on Future Activities of the Agricultural Libra. 
ries Section was accepted. The report of Mary 
G. Lacy, chairman, Committee on Co-operatiy 
Bibliographic Aid was read by the secretary. 

Officers elected: Mary E. Baker, chairman and 
Mary G. Lacy, secretary. 

Cora MILTIMORE, Secretary. 


AMERICAN LIBRARY INSTITUTE 


Presiwenr Koopman introduced the open meet. 
ing of the Institute with a paper on “Reading, 
the Unsociable Art.” which will be pubished 
later. 

The President then read two brief papers by 
Mr, Gerould on library resources. The first 
concerned the unsatisfactory distribution 
periodical holdings. The Union List has simpli- 
fied our task but, as time goes on, we cannot be 
sure that a periodical not listed there is actually 
unavailable in the country; and keeping it up-to- 
date is an immediate problem. It does give us 
irrefutable evidence that “there are hosts of im- 
portant serials, no copy of which is listed; that 
of many others, the only copies in this country 
are in Harvard, the New York Public Library, 
or the Library of Congress; that still others are 
only to be found in libraries on the Atlantic 
seaboard.” Mr. Gerould gave a few specific 
titles as examples and summed up in_ percent: 
ages the results of checking with the Union 
List such bibliographies as Lanson’s Manuel 
Bibliographique de la Littérature Frangaise, and 
Dahlmann-Waitz’ Quellenkunde der Deutschen 
Geschichte. Forty-six per cent of periodicals 
cited in Lanson and seventy per cent of those 
in Dahlmann-Waitz are either lacking or not 
represented by a sufficient number of copies to 
serve the scholar’s needs. Approaching the 
problem from the point of view of availability 
of purchase, Mr. Gerould cited five recent book- 
sellers’ lists which offered respectively 38, 155. 
75, and 41 titles needed in this country and 
could be bought at reasonably low prices (in 
one case at an average of $66.40 per set, in 
another at an average of $30.85). Mr. Gerould 
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has already supplied copies of the desiderata 
based on Lanson and Dahlmann-Waitz to twenty 
eastern libraries and suggested an apportion- 
ment of the lists among the institutions con- 
cerned, and the placing of orders, thru a com- 
mittee, in the hands of a single dealer. He also 
expressed the hope that periodic supplements to 
the Union List be published. (See action taken 
at the meeting of the College and Reference 
Section. ) 

In the discussion, Mr. Bishop welcomed Mr. 
Gerould’s concrete examples of a troublesome 
problem and told of his efforts to enlist co- 
operation in the acquisition of the publications 
of local societies, after the University of Michi- 
gan had undertaken to collect those of France. 
In spite of discouraging replies at first, there 
now seems to be good hope of co-operation by 
the University of Minnesota, University of Illi- 
nois, Ohio State University and the University 
of Chicago. Mr. Walter and Mr, Henry spoke 
in the same tenor. 

Mr. Cannon outlined the proposal he was to 

recommend at the meeting of the Periodical 
Section: that periodicals be divided into three 
croups (1) those which all libraries might be 
expected to buy for themselves; (2) those of 
sufficient importance so that presumably several 
libraries would buy independently of any co- 
operative program; (3) those least frequently 
in demand. Group 3 should be bought by co- 
operation in such fashion that there should be 
at least one copy in certain geographical divi- 
sions. 
Mr. W. M. Smith pointed out the difficulty 
of continuing a specialized line of purchases in 
view of the “floating” character of University 
faculties and the corresponding changes in their 
special demands on the library. Dr. Koopman 
suggested the likelihood that within the next 
generation the library resources will have a de- 
terminative influence on study and teaching in 
the University, and that elections to the faculty 
may be made with special reference to them. 
Dr. Shearer mentioned the policy of Hamilton 
College as a present example. 

Mr. Gerould’s second paper dealt with the 
dificulty of definition and description of “spe- 
cial collections,” “in the hope that we may 
evolve a formula of description that will be 
simple enough to be applied by busy librarians 
and yet exact enough. . . ,” so that we may co- 
operate as efficiently as possible in the under- 
takings of Dr. Richardson and Dr. Johnston and 
of the American Library Directory. Among the 
specific problems presented were: the quantita- 
tive vs. the qualitative estimate as to the value 
of the collection; the rating of a collection 
which is very important in the library of which 
it forms a part but may not be important when 
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compared with the resources of some other 
library; the description of a special collection 
enhanced by the resources of the general library 
in the same subject or in broader and related 
subjects (e. g. a Rousseau collection in a library 
otherwise rich in the field of French literature, 
etc.) ; and the evaluation of a special collection 
once rich but now become less serviceable thru 
reduction of funds for continuous growth. 

Dr. Johnston’s abstract of his paper on “The 
Library of Congress Survey of Special Collee- 
tions in American Libraries: Some Problems,” 
will appear in a later number. 

Dr, Putnam, called upon by the chair, ex- 
pressed the opinion that litthe more could be 
said on the subject of special collections at this 
time, but took occasion to draw the parallel 
between Dr. Koopman’s suggestion as to the 
future organization of university faculties with 
the organization now going on at the Library 
of Congress of “chairs” in various subjects. 

Senor Mendez Rivas’s paper on library re- 
sources in Mexico, mentioned several examples 
of early American-printed books and unique 
manuscript material available in Mexican libra- 
ries and presenting opportunities for work of 
bibliographer and editor. The great collection 
of Mexican periodicals in the National library 
should also be studied by our students. Mexi- 
can libraries have the source material of “about 
half of the history of New Mexico, California 
and Texas,” as well as much other source mate- 
rial for early United States and American his- 
tory. Notes regarding this material are pub- 
lished currently in the bulletin of the National 
Library, and there is a promising field for the 
translator of these articles and of Mexican books 
on the subject. There should be a descriptive 
catalog of documents in Mexican libraries re- 
garding United States history. Americans are 
active in the study of Mexican archaeology, but 
in other fields—such as land law, mining law. 
Spanish colonial architecture, music, etc.—the 
influence of Mexico has, as yet, been only par- 
tially appreciated and studied by American 
students. Even the famous “Mexican Codices” 
have not been exhausted. In the way of co- 
operation and mutual understanding Sr. Mendez 
Rivas further suggested the reprinting of im- 
portant Mexican books; the lending of books 
and exhibits about Mexico to North American 
libraries and vice versa; international confer- 
ences, unification of cataloging rules; and 
translations of important new books as they 
appear. 

Mr. Walter’s paper on safeguarding rare and 
expensive books will be printed in a_ later 
number. 

Mr. Walter added, in replying to a question 
by Miss Rathbone, that libraries now generally 
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discriminate in their handling of rare books by 
the omission of labels, stamps, etc. Questioned 
by Mr. Ranck as to treatment of books which 
have appreciated in value, he spoke of the pur- 
chase and setting aside of extra copies of first 
editions, definitive editions, etc., and of the re- 
moval from the open stack of books which mem- 
bers of the staff or faculty know to have become 
rare. 

Mr. Smith spoke of the difficulty of educating 
the faculty up to the dangers of free use of all 
books by the undergraduates. 

Dr. Shearer mentioned $25 value as an ap- 
proximate criterion for removing a book from 
the open stack, in the Newberry and Grosvenor 
libraries, altho, since the war the limit has been 
raised somewhat. Increased values are noted 
in the reading of booksellers’ catalogs. 

Mr. Bishop said that, from the point of view 
of providing books for research, we have too 
much ignored our responsibility for the preser- 
vation of material which has, for any reason, 
become rare; that locked cases and similar de- 
vices are only makeshifts; and that the problem 
can hardly be solved without special rooms and 
special staff. He mentioned, as a recent ex- 
ample, the Kelly collection on Fungi, for which 
the Trustees of the University of Michigan had 
provided special quarters. 

A meeting of the Executive Board was called 
Tuesday afternoon, but as there was not a 
quorum, no business was transacted except that, 
subject to confirmation by the other members of 
the Board, the acting secretary be asked to serve 
out the term for which Dr. Shearer had been 

elected. 


Abridged from the report of 
Henry B. Van Hoesen, Secretary. 


ART REFERENCE ROUND TABLE 


Tue arr reFeRENcE Round Table celebrated its 
fifth birthday at the West Baden conference Fri- 
day morning, June first. Gladys Caldwell of 
Los Angeles presided as chairman, and Gretta 
Smith of Indianapolis served as secretary. 

Three interesting papers were read, represent- 
ing three varied phases of art reference work, 
and coming from three widely separated parts of 
the country. 

Mrs. Wells Smith, trustee of the Los Angeles 
Public Library read the paper by Milton J. 
Ferguson, California state librarian, entitled 
“Moving Pictures.” Disclaiming any connec- 


tion with the silver screen, Mr, Ferguson de- 
scribed the vital work in art appreciation being 
carried on in the rural districts of California, 
for the most part by the county librarians. In 
Lassen County, 200 miles from Sacramento, be- 
yond the mountains, certain groups are in their 
fifth year of art study, under the leadership of 
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the county librarian. Mr. Ferguson closed wit) 
a description of the valuable print collection he 
has acquired for the State Library, now aide. 
quately housed in the beautiful new State |). 
brary building. 

Antoinette Douglas, head of the Art andj 
music department of the St. Louis Public [j. 
brary, in her paper, “Their Money’s Worth— 
Books for the Commercial Artist,” described ani 
evaluated groups of books of interest to free. 
lance commercial artists, newspaper illustrators, 
costume designers, art glass workers, window 
trimmers and furniture makers. Dividing the 
books into groups of general interest, costume 
design and decoration, Miss Douglas clearly 
described wherein lay the value of each. 

George Appel’s paper was on the work of the 
music section of the Boston Public Library, of 
which Mr. Appel is custodian. He sketched the 
development of this department from the be- 
ginnings in 1859 when Alexander Wheelock 
Thayer, author of the great Beethoven }i- 
ography, bought a valuable collection of works 
on the theory of music and music of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries, down to the many in- 
teresting activities of the last season. Lectures 
given in connection with the Boston symphony 
concerts are now an established feature of the 
year’s work. The series of chamber music con- 
certs, given under the auspices of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge, is another recent develop. 
ment of great interest. 

A costume index committee was formed with 
Antoinette Douglas as chairman, to consult with 
the Wilson Company on the advisability of com. 
piling such an index. A letter was read from 
Julius Mattfeld, librarian of the National Broad- 
casting Library, accepting the chairmanship of 
the music committee, and listing various sugges- 
tions for needed lists. The work of compiling 
an index to art periodicals was reported at a 
standstill, pending action on the part of th 

committee of museum directors. 

Gladys Caldwell of Los Angeles was reap- 
pointed chairman and Elizabeth K. Steele of 
Detroit was appointed secretary. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY OF 


AMERICA 


Tue meeting of the Bibliographical Society of 
America was held Friday morning, June 1st. 
The reading of the minutes was dispensed with 
because the program was so full. The report 
of the secretary, Dr. Shearer, however, showed 
a remarkable increase in membership, there be- 
ing now a little over 350 on the roll. The re- 
port of the chairman of the committee on publi. 
cations, Mr. Childs, disclosed the fact that it was 
impossible to adhere to the original plan ot 
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making the 1926 papers a handbook to the bib- 
liography of the United States, because the 
members have been so slow in handing in their 
revised papers. For the same reason it has been 
necessary to defer the publication of the com- 
panion volume, the handbook on the bibliog- 
raphy of Canada, The committee therefore has 
brought together a part of the miscellaneous 
papers of the society to constitute the Papers 
for the year 1926. The chairman of the com- 
mittee reported this to be so far advanced that 
it will be ready for distribution shortly. It was 
hoped to have an advanced copy of this at the 
meeting but this could not be accomplished. 

Concerning the new edition of the British Mu- 
seum Catalogue of Printed Books, the president 
stated that as soon as it became evident that no 
serious effort on the part of London publishers 
to issue a new edition of the British Museum 
Catalogue was under way, a letter was sent to 
Sir Frederick Kenyon, the director of the British 
Museum. This letter asked for a tentative esti- 
mate of the probable cost and the length of 
time needed to compile and publish-the Cata- 
logue, together with such other details as would 
naturally arise in a preliminary discussion, inci- 
dental to any efforts to secure a grant of money 
from some American foundation to carry on 
this most important bibliographical work. 

The place of honor on the program was given 
to a tribute by William W. Bishop to Professor 
Azariah S. Root, a former president of the so- 
ciety who passed away last fall. It is a satisfac- 
tion to know that this tribute to one of the most 
esteemed members of the society will be printed, 
in the papers of the society, accompanied by a 
bibliography of Professor Root’s writings. A 
number of copies will also be issued separately 
and one copy is to be bound suitably for pre- 
sentation to Mrs. Root. 

The fact that the Bibliographical Society of 
America is taking its part in the promotion of 
intellectual co-operation among all the countries 
of both North and South America was disclosed 
by the very valuable paper on “Bibliographical 
Co-operation between the United States and 
Mexico” by Seftor Rafael Heliodoro Valle of 
the Library Department, Ministry of Education, 
Mexico City. This whole matter was ably in- 
troduced by a few words from Charles E. 
Babcock, the librarian of the Pan-American 
Union, Washington. Mr. Babcock, after review- 
ing briefly former efforts, summarized the action 
of the sixth international conference of Ameri- 
can states at Havana and the resolution on 
bibliographical co-operation which grew out of 
it adopted by the governing board of the Pan 
American Union, May 2, 1928. Mr. Babcock’s 
remarks will be published in full, together with 
the text of the resolutions, in the Proceedings. 
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The next paper was a character sketch of 
William Beer, librarian of the Howard Memo- 
rial Library in New Orleans and long a member 
of the Bibliographical Society of America. The 
sketch was written by Mr. Edward L. Tinker of 
New York, a personal friend. It would have 
been a great satisfaction to Mr. Beer to know 
that a sketch that reflected his highly individual 
and whimsical humor was to be read before the 
society. The paper when printed will be accom- 
panied by a complete bibliography of Mr. 
Beer's writings. 

The paper on Confederate Imprints in the 
Huntington Library was read by title only. It 
will appear in full in the Proceedings. 

The next paper on the program was a con- 
tribution by that skilled bibliographer, the 
newly appointed librarian of the John Crerar 
Library in Chicago. It was entitled “Bibliotheca 
Thordarsoniana—A Private Collection of Sci- 
entific and Technological Literature, Briefly De- 
scribed by J. Christian Bay.” The paper was 
characterized by Mr. Bay’s well known scientific 
accuracy in bibliographical description com- 
bined with that lightness of touch which makes 
a subject of limited appeal interesting to even 
the casual reader. When printed in the Pro- 
ceedings this paper will be profusely illustrated 
with reproductions of title pages and bindings 
of some of the rarer items in the collection. 

Mr. Thordarson has reprinted one of the 
unique gems of his collection God Speede the 
Plough, London, 1601, for distribution to the 
members. Unfortunately it was not quite ready 
and was shown only in page proof. As soon as 
it is available copies will be sent out by the 
secretary. 

The last paper on the program was by Mr. 
John D. Wolcott, the librarian of the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Education, entitled “Characterization of 
Some Early Textbooks in American History.” 
Dr. Wolcott’s paper was lightened by numerous 
touches of humor drawn from the volumes 
under discussion. 

The brief summary of his report by the treas- 
urer, Mr. Faxon, showed that with careful 
economy, the society will be able to carry on its 
undertakings, all too limited. 

Mention was also made of a special gift of 
one hundred dollars from Dr. Lucius L, Hub- 
bard of Houghton, Michigan, to aid in publi- 
cation. 

Owing to the lateness of the hour, the dis- 
cussion of the revised constitution was not 
taken up and this will become the first order 
of the day at the next meeting. By unanimous 
consent it was agreed to suspend the old consti- 
tution and to operate under the proposed new 
constitution until the next meeting at the end of 
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this year, in a sort of companionate marriage, 
as it were. 

The report of the nominating committee re- 
sulted in the election of the following officers: 
President, H. H. B. Mever; first vice-president, 
H. M. Lydenberg; second vice-president, J. C. 
M. Hanson: secretary, A. H. Shearer; treasurer, 
F, W. Faxon; librarian, C. C. Williamson: 
councillor to replace Mr. Hanson, John Vance. 


H. H, B, Meyer, President, 
CATALOG SECTION 


Tree meetings were held by the Catalog Sec- 
tion, the general session, the round table for 
small libraries and the round table on classifica- 
tion for large libraries. 

The chairman, Minnie E. Sears of the H, W. 
Wilson Company and Columbia University, pre- 
sided, Two subjects of international interest 
were presented. Charles C. Williamson, Colum- 
hia University Libraries, read a paper: “Can 
the Printed Catalog of the Bibliothéque Nation- 
ale be Completed in Ten Years?”, which is 
printed in abridgement elsewhere in this issue. 

William Warner Bishop gave an informal talk 
on plans for cataloging the Vatican Library. 
The speaker has had the interesting experience 
of being closely in touch with this undertaking 
from its inception and told of the work made 
possible by the Carnegie Foundation. 

All who have worked with the publications of 
the League of Nations will be interested in the 
following statement which was presented at the 
meeting. 

It is an indispensable convenience for the diplomatic 
oficial, or private investigator, who has occasion to 
make use of the larger libraries the world over, to find 
in each library a complete file of the publications of 
the League of Nations, and it adds vastly to this con- 
venience if these complete files are placed on the 
shelves in an orderly arrangement, always the same 
in the different libraries, thus facilitating consultation 
and contributing to a uniform system of references by 
which specific documents may be indicated in foot- 
notes, bibliographies. and indexes. Each piece cannot 
be separately bound and composite volumes will be 
necessary, 

ft is therefore highly important that an official ar- 
rangement should at once be established by the League, 


covering every document which has been printed under 
its auspices up to the present time, and that sets of 
title-pages and contents-sheets be compiled and printed 
which will enable libraries and archives to collate their 
sets and bind them in volumes which accord with this 
standard and official arrangement. It is fully as im- 
portant that, hereafter, promptly at the end of each 
vear, title-pages and contents-sheets be issued, covering 
the vear’s product. 

There is no question that this plan wil) facilitate and 
promote the use of the documents and save thousands 
of dollars to libraries taken collectively. 

In view of the above considerations, it was moved 
and carried that the Catalog Section request the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association to make urgent 
representations to the proper authorities of the League 
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of Nations to establish an official and permanent 
of arrangement of the documents already issued 


priut title-pages and contents-sheets to facilitate [ova 


ing them in composite volumes according to this oficial 


arrangement, and in the future at the end of ,,! 
vear to issue title-pages and contents-sheets for 
year’s product. 

The Committee on Co-operative Catalocine 
rendered its report (See page 592). 

The Committee on the formation of resi 


onal 
groups reported the Ontario Regional Grou) vr. 
ganized in June 1927 and the possibility in th 
near future of the formation of a zrouy fo, 
Western Canada. There are now sixteen 2roups 
of catalogers functioning actively in the | nited 
States and Canada. Juc ging from the trend of 
events during the past vear, the committee feels 
that its work for the future will consist largely 
of fostering these groups which have alread 
been established. 

Polly Fenton, New Jersey College for Women, 
New Brunswick, presided at the round table for 
catalogers in small libraries. The followine sul). 
jects were presented: “Cataloging Simplified 
thru Dropping the ‘Exceptions to the Rule”. |y 
Susan G. Akers, Wisconsin Free Library Com- 
mission, Madison: “The Use of Library of Con. 
gress Cards by Small Libraries.” by Hazel B 
Warren, Extension Division, Indiana state (i- 
brary, Indianapolis: “Guideposts Alon2z the Cal- 
alog Way,” by Lillian M. Guinn, Bradley Poly- 
technic Institute, Peoria, Hlinois: and “In Touch 
with Washington,” by Marie T. Brown, € 
Public Library, Conneaut, Ohio. 

Grace O. Kelley of the John Crerar Library 
presided at the round table on classifeation fo 
large libraries. As many libraries are either 
contemplating or are in the midst of reelassifica: 


wnecit 


tion and reorganization, it was interesting to 
hear the matter presented in “The Problems and 
Technique of Reclassification.” by Rudolph 
Gjelsness, General Library, University of Michi- 
gan. Louise Keller, Independence Bureau Li- 
brary, Philadelphia, furnished a paper on the 
work of the Classifications Committee of the 
Special Libraries Association, Aided by the col- 
lection of material on library methods. includ- 
ing various systems of classifications, the com: 
mittee is enabled to give advice t> many 
inguirers as to classification ataloging 
methods best suited to special libraries. Its 
work is pre-eminently that of a clearing house. 
not only for special librarians, but for all who 
need the service they are able to provide. 

A talk on the elassed catalog as a tool for 
research by Elwood H. McClelland of the Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh gave his experience 
in the use of the classed catalog in the tech: 
nology department, there. This form of catalog, 
tho not the most popular, is the one which the 
scientist generally finds preferable for research 
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gs its arrangement corresponds more closely to 
his methods of arranging material. een 

A paper on the equipment and qualifications 
of a classifier, was read by Harriet Penfield of 
the John Crerar Library and will be printed in 
full later. 

The following statement by W. S. Merrill of 
the Newberry Library, Chicago, will answer 
many queries in regard to the new code for 
classifiers. 

The tentative collection of data for a Code 
jor Classifiers, issued in a mimeographed edi- 
tion of only two hundred copies for free distri- 
bution in May 1914, is about to give place to a 
new work based upon the old one, but entirely 
rearranged and much enlarged. It will embody, 
moreover, all the decisions and suggestions com- 
municated to the author, as well as many rules 
supplied by libraries which have compiled their 
rulings upon doubtful points of classification. 
Credit is given in the text for all such offcial 
rulings and for the many personal suggestions 
made to the author. 

The new work, which will be printed, if pres- 
ent expectations are realized, is arranged in 
classified form and follows the sequence of di- 
visions in the Decimal Classification. It may. 
however, be used in connection with any system 
of classification because it is concerned, not 
with questions about the right sequence or ar- 
rangement of subjects, but with principles by 
which consistency may be maintained by the 
classifier in placing books in a system of classi- 
fication. An alphabetical index will afford easy 
reference to any desired topic or ruling. 

The following officers were elected for the 
coming year: Chairman, Helen K. Starr, head 
cataloger, James J. Hill Reference Library. 
St. Paul, Minn.; secretary-treasurer, Grace O. 
kelley, supervisor of cataloging and classifica- 
tion, John Crerar Library, Chicago. 


Lams, Secretary. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 
SECTION 


Tus meeting, held May 29 and June |, at- 
tracted an attendance of about four hundred 
people, the largest number ever gathered to- 
gether under the auspices of the College and 
Reference Section. Most of the papers presented 
were reports of the chairmen of committees who 
had been working on certain definitely stated 
problems. This departure from the usual pro- 
cedure seemed to be well received for the re- 


ports showed evidence of much study and caused 
much discussion. 


Edward C. Williams, librarian of Howard 


University Library, Washington, D. C., gave an 
interesting account of the libraries in schools 
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and colleges for negroes. The best developed 
libraries are those of Howard University and 
Hampton Institute. Fisk University was men- 
tioned, also, as a place where the Library prob- 
lem is being given some attention and where 
great progress might be expected in the near 
future. Of the secondary schools the Kansas 
City high school for colored people was com- 
mended both for its good collection and excel- 
lent service. 

Some studies are now under way which may 
lead to an adequate solution of the problem pre- 
sented by the existence in Atlanta of five insti- 
tutions of higher learning for negroes. It is 
likely that some method of co-operation will be 
found so that the libraries of these colleges will 
be co-ordinated and each institution be able to 
have the use of the combined resources of all. 

The policy now being followed at Howard is 
a very progressive one. There is a separate li- 
brary building, altho it still gives space to some 
non-library activities and is now much_ over- 
crowded. Useless duplicates and unusable 
books have been discarded. There is a well 
equipped library in the Medical School and the 
Law School has a collection of over eleven 
thousand volumes. At Howard the staff is in 
the main home-trained, while at Hampton, 
where there is a library school, the staff is on 
more of a professional basis. At Fisk there is 
now a good beginning with a well selected col- 
lection of new books numbering six thousand. 
The greatest need now is for trained librarians, 
and next in order is the necessity for more suit- 
able buildings. Altho it is difficult to convince 
the presidents of the negro universities of the 
necessity for trained help, the evolution in edu- 
cational thought is all in the direction of better 
library service. 

Charles B. Shaw, librarian of Swarthmore 
College. read the report of the special committee 
appointed to consider the matter of editing a 
college. university and reference library year- 
book. Since the proposal for this publication 
was made at the last midwinter meeting there 
has been published a plan of a special journal 
of discussion in the library field, and the com- 
mittee took into consideration this possible new 
outlet for papers on library matters and how it 
would change, if any, the scope of the proposed 
annual. Items recommended as proper subject 
matter for the yearbook are; (1) General prob- 
lems of education, especially higher education: 
(2) An annual summary of the work of the 
College and Reference Section; (3) A compila- 
tion of college and university library news; (4) 
Important papers presented at the various meet- 
ings, both national and sectional; (5) A record 
of important eifts: (6) Surveys of individual 
institutions; (7) Statements of various institu- 
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tions’ fields of interest and special collections or 
holdings; (8) Brief comment on new departures 
in college and university library work or equip- 
ment. 

After the publication of the first yearbook 
the committee believes some single feature 
should be emphasized in future issues. As to 
statistical matter to be included, the committee 
believed that there should first come some 
change to make the statistics more understand- 
able and more uniform. For that reason, the 
report of the committee on new forms for col- 
lege statistics and definitions was considered as 
a necessary preliminary to any definite decision 
on the matter. 

As to whether there should be a bibliography 
of articles or a list of abstracts of valuable 
publications in this special field the committee 
could not reach a definite decision. 

Likewise the inclusion of a directory and the 
nature of such a directory if included, could 
not be agreed upon and must be left undecided 
for the present. The committee agreed that it 
seemed unwise and unnecessary to publish re- 
prints of earlier standard articles as well as ma- 
terial submitted from library schools. 

The report of the committee was accepted, 
and it was also voted to accept the offer of the 
Secretary of the A. L. A. to publish such a 
vearbook if the section would edit it. It was 
believed that the publication of the first year- 
book would indicate whether there is a valuable 
function performed by it, and the continuance 
of the publication should depend on the success 
of the first issue. Possible conflict with the 
proposed journal of discussion can be lessened 
by conference between the two committees con- 
cerned. Jt was voted that the committee con- 
tinue to work on this project and that the pro- 
posed publication be known as the College and 
Reference Library Yearbook. The matter of in- 
clusion of a directory was referred back to the 
committee. 

The matter of the continuation of the Union 
List of Serials was brought up by Keyes D. 
Metealf of the New York Public Library. It 
was believed that some provision should be 
made for the publication of a supplement and 
the furtherance of an exchange of partial sets, 
which interchange had not come up to the ex- 
pectations of the original committee. H. W. 
Wilson said that the sale of the Union List had 
been quite good and that there was already on 
hand a balance of several thousand doliars for 
any future undertaking agreed upon by the 
guarantors of the list. He also proposed that 
editorial headquarters be given the task of ar- 
ranging exchanges of sets in case a supplement 
should be attempted. Jt was voted that “the 
Section deems it desirable that the exchange of 
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odd sets be arranged and that the publiratioy 
of a supplement to the Union List of Serials |, 
issued,” and that “the Executive Board be yp. 
quested to continue instead of discharszine th). 
Union List of Serials Committee and ask th)», 
to suggest at the coming midwinter meetins 
plan for a supplement to the Union List.” 
The Secretary-Treasurer spoke of some pyo. 
posed changes in the management of the section, 
An enlarged membership and more regular jay. 
ment of dues on the part of those already oy. 
rolled were mentioned as desirable. [no order 
to foster greater interest and put the midwinte) 
meetings of the college and university librarians 
on a more unified basis he suggested a chance 
in the By-Laws so as to have the Section hold at 
least one session at the midwinter meetinos. 
such meeting to be the one now held as a joint 
session between the college and university |i. 
brarians’ groups. In the discussion it was 
pointed out that the meetings at Chirago were 
on a purely voluntary basis and that no change 
could well he made without first bringing the 
matter before the respective groups concerned. 
The report of the committee on detinition of 
“Professional Assistant” was read and elicited 
much comment. The committee recommended 
“that the title ‘Professional Assistant” may he 
used to designate those members of the staff of 
a college and university library who have: (1) 
a bachelor’s degree, with one year of profes. 
sional education; or, (2) a bachelor’s degree 
with not less than three years’ experience in a 
scholarly library of fifty thousand volumes or 
more: or, (3) an informal education considered 
by the librarian as the real equivalent of four 
vears of college work plus five years experience 
in a scholarly library of fifty thousand volumes 
or more. This provision is to take care of those 
already in the profession. Later arditions to 
the professional group should meet  require- 
ments number (1) or (2).7 A note was added: 
“It is assumed in all cases that the work the 
professional assistant is performing requires a 
general and professional education. . .” 
The report was accepted and placed on 4 
and the committee continued. eA. 
The report of the committee on “New Forms 
for College Statistics and Definitions” was avail- 
able in multigraphed form and was presented 
by the chairman, J. S. Fowler of the University 
of Cincinnati Library. The part of the report 
that seemed to arouse some opposition provided 
that no distinction be made between pamphlets 
and books. It was sugeested also that it would 
be dificult to find uniform practices in the mat- 
ter of reporting costs for books, periodicals and 
binding. In many institutions the sum spent on 
the increase of the library was reported in one 
account and in many cases it would be unwise 
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to have definite allotments in case of each of the 
three categories named. The report was re- 
ferred back to the Committee with the request 
that the proposed form be tried on some thirty 
libraries in order to determine how it works. 

A communication from Minnie FE. Sears, 
ehairman of the Catalog Section, referred to the 
section a matter which is of interest to our 
croup. namely, the determination of a definite 
method of arrangement of the publications of 
the League of Nations. (See p. 608). It was 
voted that the College and Reference Section re- 
quest the Council of the A. L. A. to make 
urgent representations to the proper authorities 
of the League of Nations to establish an official 
and permanent order of arrangement of the 
documents already issued, etc. 

The second session was presided over by John 
T. Vance of the Library of Congress and was 
the occasion of the appearance of our Mexican 
colleagues, Senor Rafael Aguilar y Santillan, 
perpetual secretary of the Sociedad Cientifica 
“Antonio Alzate,” and Senor Tobias Chavez, di- 
rector of the University of Mexico Libraries. 
The former, referred to by the Chairman as the 
“Dean of Mexican Librarians,” spoke briefly in 
Spanish and referred to the mimeographed copy 
of the English translation of his paper which 
had been distributed to those present. This 
paper gave a brief but rather comprehensive re- 
view of the scientific production as shown in 
Mexican books and scientific journals. 

Senor Chavez’ paper, likewise distributed in 
translation, described the libraries of the Uni- 
versity of Mexico. The use of the library, the 
budgets, and the departments represented by 
separate collections and libraries were fully ex- 
plained, thus displaying the work of the chief 
Mexican library serving an educational institu- 
tion, 

Senorita Esperanza Velasquez Bringas, head 
of library department, Ministry of Education 
of Mexico, delivered a message of co-operation 
and good will between the United States and 
Mexico. 

The chairman of the Section for the coming 
vear is Martin A. Roberts of the Library of 
Congress, 


James A. McMILLEN, Secretary-Treasurer. 


HOSPITAL LIBRARIES ROUND 
TABLE 


Fiwer than usual met for the Hospital Li- 
braries Round Table on that last sultry after- 
noon of convention, Friday, June 2. However, 
there was no lack of spirit and frank discussion 
both of scheduled and unscheduled topics. 

One regrets so often that some of the papers 


given in smaller groups cannot be heard by 
more people, since they are so full of pith and 
marrow. Take for instance Isabel Baylis’ sum- 
mary of the work carried on by a committee of 
McGill University alumnae in the Montreal hos- 
pitals or the very adequate and modest presen- 
tation by Mary R. Morrissey, librarian at Shep- 
pard and Enoch Pratt Hospital near Baltimore. 
This hospital is one of the three or four most 
important private hospitals for mental cases in 
this country. It has a fine history and traditions. 


Management of the work carried on by a com- 
mittee of McGill University alumnae in Mon- 
treal hospitals is left entirely to the Library 
Committee. 

The Convenor is appointed each year by 
the Society, and she is given the power. to 
make up her own committee, all of whom are 
graduates of MeGill University. and each one 
held responsible for a stated part of the work. 

The work was organized in 1917, when the 
wounded soldiers were being brought back to 
Montreal. The Committee has established, 
financed and conducted nine libraries in mili- 
tary hospitals of various sizes. The money to 
carry on the work has been raised in various 
ways, chiefly by lectures by persons of renown, 
or diminutive dramas given by members of the 
Society. In the past eleven years nearly $4,000 
has been raised for hospital libraries by the 
Society. 

The Committee at present has charge of two 
hospital libraries. 

At the Military Hospital at Ste. Anne de 
Bellevue, about twenty miles from Montreal. 
where all the soldier patients of this district 
(415) are looked after, it owns, finances and 
manages a library of 5.236 books. The circu- 
lation last year was only 6.615 on account of 
the increase in the number of menta) cases. The 
librarian who is on daily duty from nine to 
five is paid by the Government at Ottawa. The 
other library is in the Royal Victoria Hospital 
for civilians. To this hospital was given the 
library and furniture when one of the large 
military hospitals was closed in 1920, It was 
given on the condition that a bright and large 
room in the central part of the hospital be used 
for the library. which had to be kept up to the 
standard at which it was given. The hospital 
grants $300 annually for books and $200 for 
salary of the summer worker. The 650 beds of 
this hospital are visited twice a week by or- 
ganized voluntary workers who are recognized 
as part of the hospital staff. There are 3.219 
hooks on these shelves, with a circulation last 
vear of 23.114 books. which is an average of 
7h per day. 
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The buying of the books for both these hos- 


pital libraries is left to the Convenor. In the 
selecting of books the librarian at the Ste. Anne 
de Bellevue, and the library committee and 
workers at the Royal Victoria Hospital library, 
are consulted. 

For the past nine years Miss Baylis has been 
elected Convenor of the Committee, previously 
being honorary secretary-treasurer. The super- 
vising of the work which is the duty of the Con- 
venor calls for four to five hours’ work daily. 
All the work in connection with these hospital 
libraries. except that of librarian at the Ste. 
Anne’s Hospital has been and is voluntary. 

Mary R. Morrissey, librarian at Sheppard and 
Enoch Pratt Hospital near Baltimore, said that 
this hospital is one of the three or four most im- 
portant private hospitals for mental cases in this 
country. It has a fine history and traditions, 
and it is pleasant to know of the unlimited co- 
operation the staff gives the library service. 
There is no lack of accord, no failure to back the 
librarian up in her attempts to assist in bringing 
back to reality thru the use of selected reading, 
so many of these disturbed personalities. And 
the librarian with her quiet kindliness and wise 
sympathy is able to supplement the more direct 
and professional methods of physicians and 
nurses. We expect to hear more from this 
library. Here there is opportunity for close 
observation, records of the reading done with 
tabulated results. 

Personality is always a big factor, and where 
is it more potent than in a children’s hospital? 
Those who heard these papers will long re- 
member the quiet understanding of one librarian 
and the vivid winsomeness of the other as she 
told of her work with the crippled children at 
Gillette State Hospital of Minnesota. Combine 
youth, conviction, knowledge of one’s tools, 
realization of one’s opportunity, and high 
spirits, and what cannot be accomplished? 

In discussion, books, it might be said, were 
discussed and deplored, also lists. It was rather 
pleasing to find that altho there was shown to 
be a need of guides for the small and the in- 
adequately-provided-for hospital, yet lists as a 
panacea for all ills and lacks do seem to be 
losing caste. They cannot be made “fool- 
proof.” Every patient is a law unto himself. 
Study the patient and know your books. Lists 
are apt to be out-of-date before they are pub- 
lished. 

How shall state and regional interest be 
aroused and sustained? How can we reach the 
small, outlying, struggling hospitals and their 
libraries? This problem was shunted over to 


the committee’s track of responsibility. 
The branch libraries came in for notice, There 
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was a cry from the hospital librarians presey; 
against being absorbed by the branch organiza. 
tion simply because their activity is an extensiy. 
one, going on outside of the library buildine: , 
plea that heads of public libraries might realize 
that the problem of the hospital library is jus; 
as distinct from that of the other divisions of 
the public library as is that of children’s work 
or reference work, or any other. Is it not more 
than a coincidence that the finest, most notable 
library work in hospitals is perhaps being done 
at present not under the supervision of the pub- 
lic library but by individual hospitals with 
librarian in charge? However, it may be funds 
and not conversion that public libraries need 
To sum things up, one might say that this 
group seemed to know what it wanted and als) 
seemed not afraid to go after that same thing, 
two very heartening signs of ultimate success, 
PerriE JONES, Chairman. 


LEAGUE OF LIBRARY 
COMMISSIONS 


Liprartes and Rural Welfare formed the sub. 
ject of a talk by Mrs. Charles Sewell, directo, 
of Home and Community Work for the Amer. 
ican Farm Bureau Federation, at the first session 
of the League of Library Commissions, on Vay 
28. Speaking from the standpoint of her or. 
ganization, Mrs. Sewell said that its purpose was 
to raise the standard of living on the farm, s» 
that farmers might have “life more abundantly.” 

“The civilization of no nation can ever hope 
to rise higher than the standard of its home.” 
Today, the rural home of the better type is 
peculiarly the embodiment of ideal American 
family life. Perhaps there is no other single 
force that can render as great a contribution to 
this high standard as that which is possible by 
means of the county library. The economic 
condition of agriculture is readily reflected in 
standards of home and community life, and to 
the present-day student of rural economics, there 
is a significant fact in the figures showing that in 
California where co-operative marketing has 
reached a high state of efficiency forty-six out of 
fifty-eight counties maintain county libraries. 
When one reflects that the average shows eighty- 
three per cent of rural communities without 
library service, the natural deduction is that agri- 
cultural prosperity, culture and education 20 
hand in hand. 

She said the Farm Bureau can help. thru 
its legislative committee in getting appropria- 
tions for state work, and can offer in its local 
meetings an opportunity to present the library 
program. 

Rural libraries ought to take a_ large! 
part in directing the reading of children and 
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older people, thru reading hours at Mothers” 
Vacation Camps and book reviews in rural 
papers. She suggested that librarians encourage 
an interest in rural dramatics thru material for 
plays and entertainments, that libraries provide 
a rest room and center for community meetings, 
and that the county or township library be made 
into a folk-school. The solution of agricultural 
problems needs men and women of mature 
minds and a combination of all arts and sci- 
ences. 

The discussion following centered around the 
obstacles in the way of establishing county li- 
braries and the futility of starting such libraries 
on such pitifully small appropriations. The 
need of wider knowledge of rural problems and 
better understanding of county government and 
finance was emphasized. In summing up the 
discussion, Mr. Lester called attention to a read- 
ing list on agricultural economics which is to 
appear in the Wisconsin Library Bulletin, sug- 
gesting that librarians should read with a pur- 
pose, 
~ At the second session on Wednesday evening. 
Dr. C. J. Galpin. of the U. S. Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Life, spoke on “The In- 
evitable Revision of Rural Life.” 

He expressed his desire to raise the tempera- 
ture of hope in rural life. The farmer has 
become part and parcel of modern life, and his 
wants are increasing. Farm population has de- 
creased one-tenth in the last eight years. With 
the scientific study of agriculture and the en- 
largement of his immediate world, the period of 
pastoral simplicity has disappeared. Librarians 
as humanists should carry the scientific attitude 
of mind over to human problems. The revision 
of rural life is re-enforeing the natural advan- 
tages which a child has in being born in the 
country thru. the community house, united 
churches, rural hospital and county library. Mr. 
Galpin called attention to “Farmers Bulletin” 
No. 1559, Rural Libraries, just issued. 

Miss Hoyland L. Wilson, librarian of Coa- 
homa County, Clarksdale, Miss., gave a most 
interesting talk on the work in her county. A 
hook-wagon, a seven-year-old Ford, was pro- 
cured with the slogan “The library will cover 
Coahoma County.” There are twenty-nine sta- 
tions for whites and three for colored people in 
schools, garages, homes, wherever a_ sufficient 
number of people can be reached. Teachers 
from the Rosenwald Agricultural schools come 
in for books. A special law in Mississippi al- 
lows $7,500 appropriation from the County. 
Coahoma County receives $5,000. 

Clarence B. Lester gave a report of the British 
Columbia Survey. He said its purpose was to 
‘ind out the facts and determine what might be 
done in an unique situation. 
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The province of British Columbia was one 
of the first to undertake traveling library work 
in 1898. The Library Commission was organ- 
ized in 1919, with a new personnel in 1926. 
Under the leadership of Dr. Norman Black a 
survey was determined upon a year ago. The 
organization consisted of a research board, com- 
prising three librarians from the island. three 
from the mainland and three members of the 
Commission, plus the chairman of the library 
committee of the Teachers Federation. This 
Central Research Board undertook the task of 
gathering facts. The chairman of the commis- 
sion, librarian of the University and librarian 
of the Vancouver Public Library constituted the 
executive committee. In addition there was a 
council of forty to fifty members of the legis- 
lature, representing influential groups in the 
province. A mailing-list was developed includ- 
ing every post-office in the province (2.000). On 
the one hand there were those with library ex- 
perience and on the other extension of informa- 
tion into every part of the population. The 
questionnaire method was used, and the field 
looked into not only as to existing library ser- 
vice, including every kind of library. but as to 
what might be done to give service. Some kind 
of information was brought back from every 
part of the province and from 1,000. schools. 
The information was turned over to the Com- 
mission and organized from the point of view 
of fact statement. A mimeographed statement 
was prepared and sent every member of the 
Committee and Council. 

Bulletins were issued in the form of popular 
text statements containing a summary of facts. 
Finally, the information was passed over to the 
Council, whose task it was to come to conclusions 
about facts collected. 

As to results, the work is not yet done. The 
aim of the survey was to try to work out a plan. 
The primary necessity is a strong central or- 
ganization. The situation will require continua- 
tion of the traveling library work. The sea- 
coast must he reached by boat service. The 
traveling library service may involve develop- 
ment of an interior center, such as Kamloops. 

The governmental organization, which is by 
cities, school districts and district municipalities 
(corresponding to our towns) does not permit 
of anything like a county organization. 

Mr. Lester continues as president for an- 
other year. Other officers are: Vice-presidents, 


Mrs. Lillian Griggs. North Carolina Library 
Commission, and Leora J. Lewis. South Dakota 
Library Commission: secretary-treasurer, Jane 
Morey, Missouri Library Commission; Execu- 
tive Board member, Frank L. Tolman, New York 
State Library. 

Ciara F, BaLpwin, Secretary-Treasurer. 
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LENDING SECTION 

Tue Lending Section met on the first afternoon 

of the Conference with Bess Summersby, chief 

of the Circulation Department, St. Louis Public 

Library, as chairman. 

Meredith Nicholson, Indiana’s well-known 
novelist and essayist. was the principal speaker 
of the afternoon. Mr. Nicholson, who is at 
present taking an active part in municipal af- 
fairs in Indianapolis as a member of the Com- 
mon Council of that city, is keenly interested 
in problems of politics and government in 
America. He therefore chose as his subject 
“The Librarian and Good Citizenship.” 

Harold F. Brigham, Carnegie Library, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., spoke on the problem of keeping 
the book collection up-to-date. Five important 
factors which enter into the problem are: 
(1) book selection. (2) book distribution, 
(3) book re-habilitation, in addition to two 
factors concerned with organization, (4) the 
machinery of circulation, and, (5) the personal 
equation. Particular emphasis was placed upon 
the importance of keeping the book collection 
clean, fresh-looking and attractive. “Rehabilita- 
tion is probably the most important factor in 
making and keeping books alive... [It] com- 
prises weeding out dead wood, repairing and re- 
binding worn material and restoring to life 
books which have lost their place in the sun in 
the deadly competition with best sellers and 
works hot off the press. . . . The aim is to get 
worth-while books used . . . by getting rid of 
the obsolete, the dirty and the worn [and] by 
dressing the survivors in new, attractive-colored 
bindings that attract the eye like the bright cov- 
ers of new books.” A number of books, re- 
bound in two-tone buckram were displayed. 
These have been used very successfully in Nash- 
ville. The use of fabrikoid bindings was also 
recommended for libraries which can afford the 
additional cost. The lettering of book titles in 

color in contrast to that of the binding is a re- 
cent innovation in Nashville which gives prom- 
ise of being both practical and popular. 

The use of the Dickman charging machine in 
the Washington (D.C.) Public Library was dis- 
cussed by George F. Bowerman who reported 
that. thus far. results were on the positive side. 
The machine is used only in the main adult de- 
partment at present but it is soon to be installed 
in the adult department of a branch library. 
Its use in work with children is not contem- 
plated. The advantages of the system were 
summed up by Grace Finney of the Circulation 
Department, in a memorandum read by Dr. 
Bowerman, as follows: (1) correct borrower's 
card number, (2) legibility of numbers and 
dates, (3) speed at return desk in seeing at a 
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glance on which card a book was issued, (|, 
speed at slipping desk by having legible da)... 
on charging cards, (5) more speed in issijy, 
books. 

Esther Johnston told of New York's experi. 
ence since introducing the Dickman system in 
the Central Circulation Branch and in one 
the smallest branch libraries. Some cain 

g 
speed at the loan desk has resulted in \.\ 
York, « gain hoped for but not wholly expecto! 
One handicap is the use by borrowers of ear. 
from other branches which necessitates 
hand charging in the old way. This account. 
for the fact that in New York the number «: 
assistants needed for the routine processes 9) 
charging and discharging has not yet been +: 
duced. 

Officers elected are: chairman, Mae C. \p. 
ders, vice-librarian, Des Moines Public Library - 
vice-chairman, Esther Johnston, librarian 
charge, Central Circulation Branch, New Yor\ 
Public Library; secretary, Mildred W. Sandoe. 
librarian, Greene County District Library. 
Xenia, Ohio. 

Janet L. Hannarorp, Secretary. 


LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
ROUND TABLE 


A two and a half hour session on library buile. 
ings was held at the French Lick Springs Coy- 
vention Annex on June Ist, with Joseph | 
Wheeler presiding. 

Chalmers Hadley speaking on “Some Psycho 
logical Values in Modern Library Buildings” 
emphasized the value of planning and equippin- 
departments so that the library building wil) 
suggest hospitality and bookishness. He be 
lieved it wise to remove from the public ev 
such workers as untrained clerks, typists, stati> 
ticians, bookkeepers, telephone operators, veri- 
fiers, ete., so that library buildings will sugges! 
books rather than people and serenity rathe 
than bustle. The circulation department wit! 
its book lending room is a vital place where the 
library’s attitude and personality can be bes! 
interpreted, and here. in particular books anc 
friendly atmosphere should prevail. In the de- 
partmentalizing of libraries Mr. Hadley said he 
believed the lending room should not be abo! 
ished but it should be retained so that the gen- 
eral reader can have books brought to him in- 
stead of shunting him to the books as place: 
by the classifiers on widely separated shelves. 
The children’s department is at present abou! 
the only one whose activities are suggested | 
its equipment and appearance, and all other de 
partments should also express themselves and - 
relieve the library’s interior from a too preva 
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lent monotony. One of the difficult problems in 
library planning is to eliminate halls and walls 
so as to give compactness without creating con- 
fusion. and to place departments on several 
floors of a library building without decentraliz- 
ing the departments to a point where they be- 
come entirely individual working units with 
increased correlation and co-operation with all 
other departments. 

In the discussion following, Joseph Marron 
of Jacksonville suggested the value of having 
husy and detailed work going on before the 
public te impress public and city officials with 
the pressure and diversity of the work. 

The paper by Carl Vitz of Toledo on admini- 
strative problems and cost of subject depart- 
ments in large city buildings will be given in 
whole or in abstract in a later number. 

Thomas P. Ayer of the Reading (Pa.) Li- 
brary. who is also the consultant in the plan- 
ning of the new Richmond (Va.) Library, re- 
ported on the study which he had been making 
on building operating costs in large city libra- 
ries. 

There appeared to be no uniform schedule of 
items in accounting for building costs in vari- 
ous libraries and it is hoped to prepare such 
for subsequent adoption by libraries, altho local 
fiscal and accounting peculiarities make this im- 
possible for most of the present buildings. In 
any event the schedules will have to be modified 
for at least three groups: large, medium-size 
and the small libraries. 

Naturally, the cost of building upkeep runs a 
great dea] higher in proportion in the small 
libraries. In some of the larger, the building 
maintenance amounts to about eight per cent of 
the total budget. In actual dollars, it was found 
that in two recent large buildings the mere cost 
of building operation, including janitors, me- 
chanics and elevator operators was very high, 
in one case over $80,000 and in another over 
$100,000 per year. This high cost was due in 
only a small degree to the difference in wage 
scales. the general cause of these high figures 
being the architectural design in which excessive 
space requiring cleaning, an excessive number 
of elevators, ete., were partly responsible. 

In the discussion following, it developed that 
several buildings have been designed without 
much regard to the travel of the public from one 
department to another and without attempting to 
cut down the useless space occupied by corri- 
dors, stairways, etc. 

Miss Louise Prouty. vice-librarian at Cleve- 
land. read an interesting paper on “Proceedings 
and Costs of Exhibits Behind Glass in Library 
Library JOURNAL, 

Josern L. WHEELER, Chairman. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


Frencu Lick was the scene of the thirty-first 
annual convention of the National Association 
of State Libraries, which met at the French Lick 
Springs Hotel on May 28, with President Henry 
E. Dunnack of Maine in the chair. 

Louis J. Bailey, director of the Indiana State 
Library, extended to the association a welcome 
from the state of Indiana, and outlined in inter- 
esting fashion the history of the State Library 
from its beginnings in 1816 to the inauguration 
of statewide circulation of books in 1903 under 
William E. Henry and the consolidation act of 
1925. President Dunnack in his presidential 
address suggested several objectives for the As- 
sociation to work towards in the following 
years: Establishment of a state author collec- 
tion, of a uniform organization for all state |i- 
braries, of a legislative reference department in 
every state library, a department of state 
archives as a part of state library work, and a 
uniform system of state document exchange. 
Nineteen states are not represented in the Asso- 
ciation, constituting a field where organized 
effort is needed. Where the state librarian is 
liable to be supplanted with each election, 
there is little incentive to attend the meetings of 
the Association. State libraries should be taken 
out of partisan polities. 

Mrs. Mary E. Frankhauser, state librarian of 
Michigan, appeared as a representative of a state 
library that is celebrating the one-hundredth 
anniversary of its establishment to discuss “The 
Relation and Value of State and Local Libra- 
ries.” Since it is generally conceded that there 
should be a central unit. whether called a state 
library, department of libraries, library commis- 
sion, or by some other title, it cannot but be 
deplored that scattered library activities with 
their necessary economic waste are continued in 
so many states. As a refutation of the argument 
for a state library controlled by a state board 
she referred to the recent experience of Ohio 
with such a plan. Very soon librarians of small 
libraries will look to the central state agency for 
encouragement and guidance in the program of 
transforming their libraries from mere informa- 
tion service bureaus to active educational agen- 
cies. The adult education movement, school 
libraries, the betterment of school libraries, and 
the procurement of county libraries are all sub- 
jects challenging attention. 

In the absence of F. B. Crossley, librarian 
of the Elbert H. Gary Law Library of Chicago, 
his paper describing the foreign collection of 
that library was read by Mr. Godard of Con 
necticut. The nucleus of the collection was the 
Moritz Voight library in 1903.) The library has 
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since installed and is building into fair working 
collections the following, mostly foreign: 
(1) Ancient, Oriental, Primitive and Mediaeval 
law, including the Hindu, Mohammedan, He- 
brew, Babylonian, Egyptian, Greek, Chinese, 
Japanese and mediaeval European materials. 
(2) International law, including material re- 
lating to American, British and Continental 
diplomacy. (3) Roman and Civil law. (4) 
Ecclesiastical Jaw. (5) Jurisprudence and 
Philosophy of law, including all the important 
American, English. German, French, Italian and 
Latin texts on the subject. (6) Criminal law 
and Criminology. (7) Latin-American law, 
including the codes. ordinances, decisions of the 
Supreme Court, most important treatises, and 
leading law journals, so far as obtainable, for 
Mexico and the Central American and South 
American states. (8) Legal Bibliography. The 
bibliographical sources of information include 
the foundation list in 1903 furnished by M. 
Martinus Nijhof. publisher, The Hague; Mul- 
brecht’s Wegweiser and his annual Biblio- 
graphie der Staats-und Rechtwissenschaften; 
and, for Latin-American material, valuable as- 
sistance has been rendered by the Phemister 
Company of New York City. 

Round table discussion brought forth the 
statement from Mr. Conant of Vermont that the 
Bulletin of the Vermont Free Library Depart- 
ment will print a list of state publications and 
from Dr. McIlwaine that the state library had 
determined to publish once a year a full list 
of all documents issued by Virginia during that 
period. Miss Thornton of Georgia stated that 
she had found the bulletin issued by Mr. Ross- 
brook of Rochester, N. Y.. very helpful in lo- 
cating state publications. 

Lack of legislative authority will prevent the 
establishment of a clearing house for the actual 
storing of duplicate state documents, but the 
Association can devise a plan not unlike the 
Union List of Serials, stated Herbert O. Brig- 
ham of Rhode Island in his paper on “Co-oper- 
ative Want List and Duplicate List of State 
Documents.” Documents and their location can 
be checked upon this list, and eventually sur- 
plus documents will find their way into the 
hands of the libraries which would have the 
greatest use for them. This is too great a task 
to be accomplished in a single year. It might 
be possible to select a state whose documents 
are lacking in the files of leading libraries. or 
a state whose document distribution for the past 
two decades has been unsatisfactory. If ade- 


quate financial support could be received from 
outside sources, state libraries might, with the 
consent of the proper authorities, deposit their 
surplus documents in centralized locations. ap- 
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praising all documents at their value as waste 
paper, permitting resale of those documents a; 
a price to cover cost of transportation and over. 
head expense. 

Amendments to the constitution were adopted 
raising the dues for all classes of members and 
reducing the number of copies of Proceedings 
to be published. The editing of the Proceed. 
ings for 1927 proved to be a heavy task, since 
the A. L. A. allows but fifteen pages to be 
printed in the Bulletin free of charge. 

At the joint meeting of the National Associa. 
tion of State Libraries with the American Asso. 
ciation of Law Libraries feeling was found to 
be strongly against the consolidation of the two 
associations, and the question was referred {o 
the executive committee of each organization for 
further consideration. 

The present officers was continued in office 
for another year—Henry FE. Dunnack, State [i. 
brary of Maine, Augusta, president; secretary, 
Irma A. Watts, Pennsylvania Legislative Refer- 
ence Bureau. Harrisburg. 


ORDER AND BOOK SELECTION 


Wirn an attendance of over seven hundred the 
Order and Book Selection Round Table opened 
on Friday afternoon, June 1, with Charles W, 
Smith of the University of Washington Library 
presiding. The first paper on the general sub. 
ject of “Viewpoints in Book Selection” was 
given by Louis J. Bailey, Indiana State Library. 
who expressed the subject “The Interpretation of 
Community Book Needs” as a need for a better 
understanding of the human element in the com- 
munity, more and better books for the average 
person whom the library does not reach at 
present, and a development of the specialized 
work of the various departments and particular 
fields of library service. Frederic Melcher, 
editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, explained that 
“Book Selection: The Publisher’s Problem” was 
not really one so much of selection as of plan- 
ning, since publishers generally decide what 
shall be written and who shall write it. accept: 
ing only the smallest fraction of the unsolicited 
manuscripts sent in. Poetry and fiction being 
creative literature, particularly the first, are ex- 
ceptions to “planned publishing,” and permit 
the authors to think of their work first and their 
readers second. Elva Bascom, Carnegie Library 
School, Pittsburgh, suggested in her paper 
“Education for Book Selection” that since young 
people of today have so little opportunity to 
know books as do the older librarians who fre- 
quently do not have the professional training 
and the educational preparation for book selec: 
tion, yet are real interpreters of books, and 
since books of today are so much more dificult 
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to evaluate than in the past, the preliminary 
education for the future student of book selec- 
tion methods should include good courses in 
ethics and applied psychology, along with the 
usual emphasis on history, literature and the 
social sciences. 

Mr. Roden replied to the question, “Who 
Queht to Select Books for a Library?” that the 
purchase of books for a library was too big a 
task for any one person, and that the library 
strove vear by year to reduce the number of 
mistakes of the past, for the librarian cannot 
dispose of his mistakes as does the bookseller 
with clearance sales, or the physician “who sim- 
ply buries his.” but must see his on the library 
shelves. a daily reminder of money ill spent. 

J. Christian Bay. librarian, John Crerar Li- 
brary. Chicago. spoke on “Co-ordination in the 
Purchase of Books.” explaining the saving in 
the expenditures for books thru the specializa- 
tion of subjects and lack of unnecessary dupli- 
cation in each of the important libraries of Chi- 
cago: the Public Library, the John Crerar, the 
Newberry. and the Ryerson libraries. He sug- 
gested that instead of each library in the coun- 
try striving to add to its book stock as much as 
possible every year, that libraries within a com- 
munity, or region, supplement each other’s re- 
sources for the improvement of library service 
as a whole. 

The problem of subscription books was 
treated at length by Adah F. Whitcomb of the 
Chieago Public Library, as reported in the Lt- 
BRARY JOURNAL for June 15. It was voted to 
urge the A. L. A. to assume the publication of 
some bulletin or guide to subscription books 
similar to that issued by the Pacific Northwest 
Library Association. 

Bess McCrea, head of the Order Department 
of the Cincinnati Public Library, was elected 
chairman for next year. 

Marcaret Vinton, Secretary. 


PERIODICALS ROUND TABLE 


Arrer the brief transaction of business at the 
first session, Tuesday, May 29, the chairman, 
Carolyn F. Ulrich of the New York Public Li- 
brary, called the meeting to order. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five persons attended, 

“Asricultural Periodicals for a Public Li- 
brary,” a discussion by Malcolm G. Wyer of the 
Denver (Colo.) Public Library, will appear in 
a later number of the Liprary JOURNAL, and 
“How Periodicals Aid Research,” a paper by 
Henry O. Severance, librarian of the University 
of Missouri, appears elsewhere in this issue. 

In an entertaining account of “What the Per- 
iodical May Mean to the Business Man” Ethel 
Cleland, librarian of the Business Branch of the 
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Indianapolis (Ind.) Public Library, described 
her conversion from boredom with business and 
industrial periodicals to genuine and keen in- 
terest. She said, in part: 

“In the first place, [| found in the business 
magazines a very lively discussion of current 
public, economic and legislative problems, and 
because this discussion was almost always ap- 
plied to, or hooked up in some way with the 
problems and conditions of some particular 
business, it was all the more easy for me to 
comprehend. An abstract treatise on the agri- 
cultural situation, for example, is not so easy to 
follow as a discussion of the same question in 
a magazine on farm machinery where its rela- 
tion to the manufacture of agricultural imple- 
ments makes it concrete in application. Again, 
meeting the same question over and over. in 
magazine after magazine—the income tax as it 
affects scores of occupations, foreign trade as 
reflected in all sorts of industries. changes in 
the national banking law from the standpoint of 
one after another tvpe of business--will give 
the reader, if not a thoro insight into’ its 
every phase, at least a realization of its most 
vital points and its nation-wide importance. 

“Aside from a broader view of business con- 
ditions and problems in general, I find that I 
have gleaned from these trade papers a great 
deal of specific information about many special 
types and forms of business undertakings and 
enterprises, for their pages are full of just such 
information. | think this is what probably en- 
dears them most to the business man. Here is 
much of elusive historical value—the story of a 
whole trade, the life history of a single firm, a 
commodity traced from its first raw state to the 
finished product. Here is biographical material 
nowhere else to be found. The pioneers of each 
industry, the big men and many of the rank and 
file are featured, with many reproductions of 
photographs, single and in groups. 

“Besides these items of historie and human 
interest, there are even brighter and more golden 
treasures buried in the trade journals. Here 
may be found—and often only here—the diffi- 
cult, the special, the elusive problems of each 
business analyzed and discussed, and frequently 
solved. An accounting system for a retail shoe 
store, advertising for life insurance, an organiza- 
tion chart for a personnel department, tire ser- 
vice management—all sorts of things that ap- 
pear in the business and trade papers long be- 
fore they get into a book and many of which 
are too fine and specific questions ever to make 
more than the merest paragraph in the pub- 
lished volume which must be broad enough to 
appeal to a wide group. 

“A vital part of all good business and trade 
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papers is the book review department where 
one will find reviews of all the books in the 
field covered by each paper, including books that 
are not listed in the usual publishers’ catalogs 
and lists, and also, more and more, reviews of 
books of more general and popular interest, 
especially biography. And incidentally, where- 
as formerly business books were rarely given 
much detailed or intelligent attention in any but 
the business papers. it is not unusual now to 
encounter in book review magazines and book 
review department of general periodicals long 
and elaborate reviews of business books. 

“Another loose thread in regard to business 
magazines that I want to pick up, is that of an- 
nual numbers. A great many such periodicals 
issue annual numbers, often early in the year, 
that are encyclopedic in compass. I could name 
readily a dozen such which supply all kinds of 
useful information, reliable statistics and special 
lists. Do you know the economic review of the 
southern states which is the annual number of 
Manufacturers’ Record, or the International 
Guide for Advertisers which has appeared this 
vear as the annual issue of Sales Management, 
or the Editor and Publisher annual number in 
January that lists everything that could be listed 
for advertisers, journalists, writers? 

“And last, there is a group of periodical pub- 
lications that no library trying to serve a busi- 
ness public can ignore—the economic, statistical 
and business information that appears at regular 
intervals, daily. monthly, weekly, in the form of 
government bulletins, bank letters, especially 
those from the Federal Reserve banks, reports 
and data from trade and other associations and 
the so-called “business services” issued by pri- 
vate firms as a guide to understanding condi- 
tions and markets, forecasting production and 
trade and making investments. Material of this 
nature issued by government bureaus, banks and 
associations is practically all available free of 
charge, and needs only to be organized to be 
made serviceable to commercial and financial 
investigators in the library.” 

“This Periodical Business,” the informative 
paper read by Carl L. Cannon of the New York 
Public Library at the second session on June 
first, predicted that the next great step in library 
development in the United States will not be in 
acquisitions, but in developing the mechanics 
and spirit of inter-library communication, As- 
suming that the principle of division of re- 
sponsibility for acquisition should be accepted 
by university and reference libraries generally, 
he proposed the following arrangement: (1.) 
That the United States be divided into a number 
of periodical “areas” with particular reference 
to geographical location; that the extent and 
location of these “areas” be determined by the 
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universities and libraries themselves, with jer. 
haps some assistance from national learned <. 
cieties. 

(2.) That the field of periodical purehasin, 
be divided along the following lines: (a.) Titles 
of first importance for most reference and ¢o). 
lege university libraries. These should he jy 
practically all libraries, without question. (|, 
Specialized periodicals in small fields. These 
should be available in one library in one of the 
periodical “areas,” altho the importance of the 
periodicals in this group would merge gradually 
into—(c.) Highly specialized or comparatively 
unimportant titles. These would be needed jn 
only one library in each of three or four larve 
geographical subdivisions, such as the Atlantic 
Seaboard, Middle West, Pacific Coast and South, 

This would mean that no college or university 
faculty would be deprived of the fundamental 
sets. It would mean, however, that in the case 
of less important periodicals, particularly if 
they existed in neighboring institutons, the |i. 
brarian would not execute a faculty order with- 
out at least mild argument. It might even hap. 
pen that one file only of a certain periodical 
would be sufficient for the entire country. 

It would be necessary under this arrangement 
for the smaller or borrowing library to set aside 
a fund for subscribing to a few periodicals in 
groups 2 and 3. The burden would not be great, 
but it would be necessary in carrying out any 
co-operative plan, because the purpose is to dis. 
tribute costs and to insure the location of at 
least one copy in the country. Reference and 
university librarians in each geographical group 
could consider the periodical problems in their 
own “area” and map out a policy for subserib- 
ing to new publications and filling in back files. 
They would, of course, have access thru the 
Union List to the holdings of other libraries. 
not only in their own “area” but in other parts 
of the country. When the Union List of docu- 
ments, which will probably be completed by 
1930, is available, the amount of necessary in- 
formation at the disposal of each librarian will 
he doubled. 

The rising cost of current and bound periodi- 
cals, not to speak of the increasing scarcity of 
some of the latter, forms another barrier in the 
way of each college and university library form. 
ing its own complete collections. Dr. Works. in 
his survey, found that the average cost of 635 
periodicals had increased since 1910 about 81.9 
per cent in the universities which he investi: 
gated. This is corroborated by G. E. stechert 
& Company, who estimate that the increase of 
all classes of English and German periodicals is 
about 25 to 100 per cent in the case of the Env: 
lish, and 50 to 100 per cent in the case of the 
German, and in many cases the increased num- 
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her of volumes issued during the year brings the 
cost to three times that before the War. The 
librarian of the Chemists’ Club of New York 
finds that scientific journals have increased in 
cost from 100 to 200 per cent. The average cost 
of subscriptions is $7.60. The annual budget for 
current periodical subscriptions in the New 
York Public Library, including some documents, 
js $30,000, and binding costs add $12,000 more. 
If certain important subjects, now omitted, were 
added, such as law, theology and medicine, this 
sum would be entirely inadequate. In Sperling’s 
list of German periodicals, technical publica- 
tions alone cost $1,099.74 per year. Technical 
periodicals listed in Fremdsprachige Zeitschrif- 
ten, or all those outside Germany cost $2,610 
per year. The total of both lists is $3,700 which 
represents the cost of completeness each year in 
applied science publications only. 

The lack in back files of reference sets has 
been pointed out on numerous occasions. In 
J. T. Gerould’s paper, read before the Library 
Institute, it was shown that a recent com- 
parison between the Union List and Dahl- 
man-Waitz bibliography of German historical 
sources, revealed 70 per cent insufficient repre- 
sentation in libraries of America. Mr. Gerould 
made a similar comparison between Lanson’s 
Bibliographical Manual of French Literature 
and found that 20 per cent are not represented 
in the country, that 26 per cent of the remainder 
are represented by less than four sets. 

In the latest periodical catalog of a well 
known international dealer, the cost of ten fund- 
amental sets was examined. They were for the 
most part publications of royal or national so- 
cieties or titles which would be in a first list of 
desiderata. The cost of the ten was $5,258. 
One historical set, not included in the ten— 
Pertz Monumenta Germaniae Historica com- 
plete—was quoted at $3,200. Some of the less 
popular sets are still within the reach of almost 
any library. 

The symposium on “Wherein our Present 
Periodicals for Children Fail,” led by Frederic 
Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ Weekly, will 
be summarized in a later number. 

Officers for next year are: Henry O. Severance, 
librarian of the University of Missouri, chair- 
man; and Janet Doe, New York Academy of 
Medicine, secretary-treasurer. 


RADIO BROADCASTING ROUND 
TABLE 


Av A meeting of the round table with the A. L. A. 
Committee on Radio Broadcasting held on June 
first possible work of this Committee was 
divided into three divisions: (1) Direct aid to 
libraries broadcasting or expecting to broad- 
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cast; (2) Encouragement to libraries to broad- 
cast; (3) More publicity for books and libraries 
in programs by non-librarians. It was the gen- 
eral opinion that the first of these was by far 
the most important and that any urging of li- 
braries to broadcast might be injurious rather 
than helpful unless the libraries are fitted for 
such work, 

It was agreed that mention of certain books 
on the programs of the various network circuits 
would be of advantage to listeners as well as to 
libraries. For example, in connection with the 
stories told of operas it might be well to state 
where the synopses of the stories could be found. 
It was the feeling of the Committee that a short 
article summing up the necessary points in radio 
broadcasting should be published. Miss Weston 
reported that the children’s stories told by the 
Fort Wayne (Ind.) Public Library have been 
very successful; it has been found preferable to 
tell rather than read the stories. 

It was decided to ask A. L. A. headquarters 
to appoint someone as a representative of head- 
quarters to work with the Radio Broadcasting 
Committee, also to send to the A. L. A. Bulletin 
suggestions on what librarians could do to en- 
courage greater use of books announced over 
the radio, such as those broadcast by the Na- 
tional League of Women Voters. 

Cuarces H. Brown, Chairman, 
A, L. A, Committee on Radio Broadcasting. 


RELIGIOUS BOOKS ROUND TABLE 


A sMALL attendance came to the meeting held 
on Tuesday afternoon, May 29. The chairman, 
Elima A. Foster of Cleveland, presided. Rose 
M. Mather, Lincoln Library, Springfield, IL, 
acted as secretary. 

Rev. John F. Lyons of McCormick Theo- 
logical Seminary, Chicago, presented a paper 
on “Extension Work of Theological Libraries,” 
which showed careful study of the really large 
amount of this sort of work which is being 
carried on, altho without much co-operation be- 
tween the various institutions. 

The paper presented by Hollis W. Hering, of 
the Missionary Research Library, New York 
City, was on “Missionary Books in the Public 
Library.” This will appear later in the Linrary 
JournaL, which has already published in its 
June first issue the list of outstanding books on 
religion published since the previous A, L. A. 
conference. 

The following ofhicers were elected for 1928- 
1929: Chairman, Rev. John F. Lyons, MeCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago, see- 
retary, Jessie Welles, Public Library, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

Evima A. Foster, Chairman. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES SECTION 


Tue School Libraries Section held two meetings. 
The first program on Tuesday afternoon opened 
with the reading of a condensed report of the 
survey of high school libraries of the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Schools. 
Mr. FE. L. Miller. of the Detroit schools, and his 
committee, made a study of the secondary 
schools in the Association’s territory, using as a 
basis the score card prepared by Martha Wilson, 
librarian of the Lincoln Library, Springfield, 
Illinois. It was appropriate, therefore, that Miss 
Wilson gave the report at this meeting inter- 
preting the statistics and conclusions from the 
wealth of her experience. It is to be hoped the 
full text of the report will be made available 
by the North Central Association or by the 
A. L. A., for it reveals many interesting things. 

Vera Dixon. supervisor of School Libraries of 
Des Moines, gave an interesting description of 
the school library system in a small sized city 
in the midde west, showing how the Public 
Library and the Board of Education work 
together. 

The section then divided into two groups for 
the consideration of different phases of school 
work, The junior and senior high school libra- 
rians, under the leadership of Mildred Pope, 
held a long, animated session talking about 
library instruction. Althea Currin of Cleveland 
described briefly several methods now in popu- 
lar use. after which special problems were 
brought up for discussion by means of questions 
handed to the Chairman. As Miss Currin 
pointed out, the great needs of instruction are 
that it shall be fitted to a practical need, if pos- 
sible it shal) be corre)ated with class assign- 
ments, and always it must be supplemented by 
persona) work on the part of the librarian. 

Those interested in the professional training 
of schoo) librarians met to hear a paper by Car- 
roll Baber, librarian of the Kellogg Library, 
Kansas State Teachers College, Emporia, on 
“The Future of the Normal School in the Train- 
ing of School Librarians.” Practically every 
person present joined in the discussion. This 
problem of the kind of training needed for 
school librarianship and the best place to give 
it is a pressing one and those who were for- 
tunate enough to be at this round table felt that 
while no definite solution can be found at this 
time for all communities this discussion was 
full of suggestions and food for thought. The 
interest of these two groups was evidenced by 
the fact that altho the meetings were con- 
ducted under adverse conditions on the hotel 
verandah, both continued until after five 
o'clock and there was no difficulty in stimulat- 


ing discussion, 
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School librarians and children’s librarians 
met together on Wednesday afternoon to coy. 
sider some of the problems common to. }y)oth. 
Mabel Williams, supervisor of work wit) 
schools at the New York Public Library. ay. 
swered the question “Can the Children’s |). 
brarian Help the School Librarian in Book Soe. 
lection?” in an effective and charming affirm. 
tive. 

In his paper “Standardization and Organiza. 
tion: Help or Hindrance in Work with Chil. 
dren,” Carl Vitz of Toledo pleaded for flex). 
bility in rules and reasonable breaking down of 
arbitrary barriers between children’s and adul: 
departments. He believes the transition between 
the two should be gradual and that we shoul: 
have more faith in that faculty in the crowing 
human which has the power to extract from 
favorable environment the elements needed fo; 
growth, 

In discussing Mr. Vitz’ paper Florence Briber, 
of the schools division of the Denver Public Li. 
brary, described the valuable services of a com. 
mittee which has done much to bring about 
closer co-operation between schools and _ |i- 
braries in that city, It is made up of the 
librarian. the supervisor of branches and_ the 
director of work with schools of the Public Li- 
brary, and the supervisor of school libraries and 
the director of curriculum from the Board of 
Education. 

The concluding paper of the joint session was 
read by Eva Schars, librarian of the Cleveland 
Intermediate Schoo), Detroit, “A Day. in a Ve- 
troit Platoon School Library.” It gave a splen- 
did picture of the elementary schoo) library and 
her hearers were convinced with Miss Schars 
that these libraries, altho a comparatively new 
field, are surely not only creating, thru their 
pleasant environment and their possession of the 
best books, a love for reading of the highest 
type, but are subtly developing ideals of con- 
duct which contribute to the making of a richer 
and better life. 

After hearing a report of the Secretary of the 
A. L. A. of the visit of members of the A. L. A. 
to Mexican libraries and of the great need for 
more American children’s books, it was voted 
that the Secretary’s suggestion that a gift of 
books be made from the American children’s li- 
brarians be given to the executive boards of 
both Sections with an expression of approval 
and interest, and authority to work out as soon 
as possible a plan for carrying out the sug- 
gestion. 

In a brief business meeting, Eleanor Wit- 
mer was elected the fifth member of the Board 
of Directors to succeed Marion Lovis, retiring. 
Under the rotating plan of the Board, Marjorie 


Van Deusen, librarian, Belmont High School, 
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Los Angeles, becomes chairman of the Section 


for next year. : 
HELEN Harris, Secretary. 


S\IALL LIBRARIES ROUND. TABLE 


successful library service was the 
veneral theme of the Small Libraries Round 
Table meeting. held on the evening of May 30th. 
Georgie G. MeAfee, librarian, of the Lima 
(Ohio) Publie Library, was chairman, with 
Elsie McKay, librarian of the Oak Park (III.) 
Pubic Library, as secretary. 

The chairman called attention to the fact 
that today the same quality, if not the same 
quantity of service is expected of all public 
libraries whether these be in villages or in 
cities, and that if the smaller library is to live, 
it must exercise its building function in ways 
undreamed of a generation ago. 

Sefior Joaquin Diaz Mercado, librarian of 
the Ministry of Education Library, Mexico, was 
the first speaker. His excellent paper on the 
“Organization of Small Libraries in Mexico” 
was read in Spanish, but mimeographed trans- 
jations in the hands of the audience made it 
possible for everyone to follow the discussion 
with ease. Seftor Diaz Mercado confined him- 
self to a discussion of those libraries supported 
by the Federal Government of the Republic, 
among Which are classified the following: the 
National Library: public libraries of the first 
rank with more than 8,000 volumes, those of the 
second with more than 4,000 and less than 8,000 
volumes; those of the third, with less than 
1,000 volumes: libraries for children: rural 
libraries, and libraries in institutions. Of these 
different classes the speaker felt that those exert- 
ing the greatest influence today are the rura\ 
and the children’s libraries. 

A serious problem in these libraries is that 
of building capacity, since the Mexican reading 
public prefers to do a great dea) of its work 
within the library reading rooms rather than to 
take material to the sometimes uncertain comfort 
of their homes. 

Personnel standards are high. At the head of 
each of these libraries must be a director who 
has an A.B, degree, is acquainted with two living 
languages, has had five years’ experience, pro- 
fessional training, has health, enthusiasm, ir- 
reproachable character, leadership and_ initia- 
tive. The average salary is eight pesos or four 
dollars a day. 

It is of interest to note that these libraries 
are not given individual appropriations, but 
that the Department of Libraries distributes 
funds from the Federal budget. these amounts 
ranging from $250,000 (in U. S. money) in 


1993, down to $90,000 in 1997. 
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Free access to shelves is the rule only for 
encyclopedias and dictionaries. For the use of 
other material a rather complicated procedure 
is used. Experience has dictated the policy of 
providing separate reading rooms for men and 
women. As there is a law making librarians 
responsible for all books lost, a deposit of five 
pesos is required of each borrower for whom, in 
addition to registration and reader card, an ad- 
ditional record is kept showing date of delivery 
of each volume, its classification and accession 
number, and the date of its return. 

The library movement in Mexico has been in 
existence only five years, and already there is 
promise that the Mexican people will one day 
realize what the free library means to the prog- 
ress of a nation, and will endorse its expansion 
and development. 

Ethel F. MeCollough, of Evansville, Ind., 
spoke next on the “Intangibles of Library Build- 
ing,” making the point that in any discussion of 
the “intangibles.” the board of trustees and the 
library staff were challenged by their commu- 
nity in ways which cannot be measured by 
statistics, things which cost much in time and 
effort, but which are only discernible in the final 
results, Co-operation between library board 
and librarian hangs upon a hair trigger. In 
ninety-nine cases out of one hundred it works 
beautifully in the hundredth case it misses fire. 
Officiousness and undue assumption of authority 
either on the part of a trustee or librarian will 
wreck any library ship of state. Another desir- 
able intangible is the satisfactory personnel of 
the library board, a group of tolerant, broad- 
minded men who are willing to back a forward- 
looking program even in the face of opposition. 
The staff member with friendliness. an alert, 
acquisitive mind, and unquenchab)e emhusiasm 
is contributing to the intangibles of library 
building. 

Frances S. Havs. extension secretary of the 
Nationa) Congress of Parents and Teachers, 
gave a forcible talk on another phase of library 
building, “Co-operation Between the Library 
and the Parent-Teacher Association.” 

She referred to the plans now being worked 
out hetween the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers and the A. L. A. thru the election 
of Julia Wright Merrill, executive assistant of 
the Library Extension Committee, for the ALL. 
A.. to membership on the National Board of the 
Congress. A Parent-Teacher book shelf in the 
publie library was suggested as a means of 
bringing these two groups together thru a study 
of the excellent material now published on all 
phases of child life. 

The selection of reading matter for the par- 
ents’ library presents many difficulties. There 


is a rapidly increasing collection of non-tech- 
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nical literature adapted for the use of parents 
of limited education. Some of the best of this 
type of material has been written during the 
past year. 

Another recommendation made by the speaker 
was for library visiting. ‘Parents can visit the 
library in groups to become acquainted with the 
material offered for every kind of adult interest, 
and to know, thru personal contact, the chil- 
dren’s room and the children’s librarian.” 

The building of library consciousness thru 
extension centers was discussed by Mrs. Maude 
Durlin Sullivan, librarian of El Paso, Texas, in 
an original paper entitled “Outside the Walls.” 
Mrs, Sullivan gave to her discussion something 
of the color waa of the spirit of adventure whieh 
accompanies the approach to any frontier. The 
first definite extension work was service to min- 
ing men in the isolated places in the Southwest, 
and later to Spanish speaking people struggling 
in remote and arid districts with problems of 
agriculture. 

In South El Paso where the population is 
almost entirely Mexican, stations are operate 
in rented rooms, or at the back of drug stores 
in tenement districts. Here a station open once 
a week will have a turnover of four thousand 


books a month. 


TRAINING CLASS SECTION 
Wuence? Where? and Whither? were the 


three questions posed to the Training Class 
Section at its meeting on May 30 and answered 
in papers read by Faith E, Smith of the Los 
Angeles Public Library, Cora M. Beatty, Louis- 
ville (Ky.) Public Library, and Jessie Welles 
of Toledo. 

The evolution of apprentice classes to train- 
ing classes was described by Miss Smith, who 
devoted most of her paper to an account of the 
aims and methods of the training class main- 
tained at the Chicago Public Library beginning 
in 1910. It was not even then a pioneer. Los 
Angeles had had a class since 1892. Brooklyn 
organized one in 1906. Pittsburgh was training 
local people for minor positions, offering a 
course which lasted from October 1 to January 
31, with 750 hours of practice work, or four 
months’ service. New York was giving a nine- 
months’ course for training assistants in 
branches. with practice work in the ratio of two 
to three. Cincinnati was training catalogers, 
and required two languages for entrance to the 
classes. Cleveland was co-operating with West- 
ern Reserve University for the training of its 
assistants. Portland and other cities were giving 
courses of varying lengths to suit their indi- 
vidual needs. In 1910, which year marked the 


beginning in Chicago, St. Louis opened a class 
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which is now a regular accredited library 
school. of training classes ws 
being urged then by Mary Wright Plummer, 
of the Pratt Library 
School, but Chicago had its own peculiar condi. 
tions which instruction of potential assistants 
had to meet. 

The lineage of the training class having heey 
traced, the next question for consideration js 
“Where are We?” said Miss Beatty. Durinez 
and since the organization of the Board of Euy. 
cation for Librarianship there has been con- 
siderable commotion in_ the training class 
quarter. The Board, in the interests of more 
desirable uniformity, has issued and the Council 
has adopted what are considered minimum 
standards for the guidance of those engaging in 
this work, and the Board has taken a decided 
and increasing interest in this variety of train- 
ing, with a probable view of arriving at some 
system of accrediting should this prove desir. 
able. 

In libraries where funds are a vital problem, 
the training class feels the pinch of an inade- 
quate budget. The practical and teaching ability 
of the department heads are reflected in the 
training class, since it is they who serve as in: 
structors for many of the courses. The extent 
and character of the book collection have a 
marked influence on the opportunities for labor- 
atory work. In short, the characteristic differ- 
ences and eccentricities, pleasing or otherwise. 
which distinguish libraries, will doubtless be 
present in more or less marked degree in their 
training offspring. 

Both apprentice and training classes are train- 
ing specifically for the junior positions on a 
library staff, leaving the field of the more re- 
sponsible and administrative and consequently 
more lucrative positions to be filled by the li- 
brary school product. Incidentally. these train. 
ing classes and apprentice classes are offering a 
desirable foundation and a preparation for any 
subsequent higher form of professional training. 
When training classes are able to submit ade- 
quate intellectual and pedagogical facilities 
with creditable and satisfactory physical equip- 
ment, upon a well recognized basis, then some 
of the so-called elementary work now done in 
library schools may be curtailed to some extent. 
or advanced credit given to students offering 
satisfactory evidence ‘of previous training. 

Since these training classes are giving instruc- 
tion in all branches of elementary library s¢i- 
ence, their courses vary only in degree and 
manner and not essentially in content. They 
are offering the necessary elementary courses 
in appreciation of literature, book evaluation 
and selection, children’s work, lending, order 
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and accession work, reference work, classifica- 
tion and cataloging. Here the curriculum sug- 
vested in the minimum standards aids in the 
‘neasurement and evaluation of courses and in 
the distribution of hours. Classes are only 
pleasantly standardized and not uniformly ma- 
chine-made, since a wide latitude is offered each 
instructor within each course. 

Some of these classes are conducting courses 
six months in length, others seven, eight and 
nine. Practice of paving students while in 
training varies widely from nothing at all up to 
$100 a month. While the minimum entrance 
requirement is that for college entrance, several 
classes require one, two or three years of college 
work, and a few can place and keep their mini- 
mum at a college degree. Here the situation is, 
of course. largely an economic one influenced 
by local conditions. The course offered must 
be sufhciently professional in character to attract 
students with a degree or part college work, and 
the resulting financial return must be adequate 
to justify the academic preparation. Tuition is 
free to those satisfying residential requirements. 

There seems to be no doubt that these agen- 
cies of training are definitely meeting many 
needs of the profession. The Survey of 1926 
reports that in forty-seven libraries of more 
than one hundred thousand volumes almost 
twenty-three per cent of the staff is the product 
of a training class of at least six months 
duration. In fifty-seven libraries of fifty to one 
hundred thousand volumes this type represents 
the extent of professional training of over 
seventeen per cent of the staff. Limitations of 
salary being what they are, these classes have 
many applicants for whom library school is 
financially impossible. No small proportion of 
those entering library work for the first time, 
enters by way of these training classes. 

The questions Whence and Where are answer- 
able, but the question Whither is a vastly differ- 
ent matter, said Miss Welles. 

As used here the question has no note of 
fatalism. It does not mean “What is going to 
become of the training class?” it does mean 
“What is the objective of the training class as 
it is represented by the persons gathered here to 
discuss its problems, and how may that ob- 
jective be attained?” 

The training class should look forward to be- 
ing as inevitable a part of a public library of 
any considerable size as the catalog department 
or any other accepted necessity, and to being 
considered in any general plan of training for 
library work just as surely as is the library 
vhool or the library school’s appendage—the 
summer school. The Training Class objective, 
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then, may be defined as recognition, acceptance 
and a place in the sun. 

She summarized her suggestions as follows: 
(1). We believe in the training class idea, but 
realize that it has been accepted by only a small 
proportion of American librarians. (2). If it 
is to persist, the majority of librarians must be 
converted to it, as they have been to library 
schools. (3). Training class directors have it 
in their power to accomplish this by construe- 
tive co-operation and by propaganda. (4). If 
this conversion is accomplished the training 
class will hold a permanent and legitimate place 
in local and national plans for training for i- 
brarianship. (5). This objective must be at- 
tained by a mutual acceptance of basic policies 
and standards tempered by flexibility, and ad- 


ministered with aggressive adaptability. 


TRUSTEES SECTION 


On Tuesday evening, May 29, the Trustees Sec- 
tion met in the Atrium with about fifty in at- 
tendance. The meeting was called to order by 
the chairman, William N. Jannenga, president 
of the Board of Directors of the Cicero (IIL) 
Public Library. Charles Cassel read a paper on 
“How to Solicit Gifts for Endowments for Li- 
braries.”. A paper on “Investment of Trust 
Funds,” prepared by Thomas A. Barker, chair- 
man of the Finance Committee of the Publie Li- 
brary of Louisville, Kentucky, was read by Mrs. 
George Settle. 

A paper by John G. White, president of the 
Board of Directors of the public library of 
Cleveland, Ohio, was read by the librarian, 
Linda A, Eastman. 

A dinner was held on Thursday evening, May 
31, at which twenty trustees were present. 

The officers who were elected for 1928-1929 
are as follows: Chairman, Charles Cassel, presi- 
dent, Indiana Trustees Association, Connersville, 
Ind.; secretary, Mrs. E. O. Price, West Lafay- 
ette, Ind. 

Recommendations, to be sent to the A. L. A. 
Council, of the Joint Committee of Trustees and 
Committee on Library Revenues on library trust 
or endowment funds. were presented by Samuel 
H. Ranck of Grand Rapids, as follows: 

1. Be sure of the legal authority on the part 
of the Library Board or the City to hold and to 
administer trust funds. They may need more 
power to do this effectively. A city should have 
the same powers in the control of trust funds as 
a university or college board of trustees. Life 
interest funds—principal to go to the library at 
the death of specified individuals or an indi- 
vidual, should be possible. 

2. Safety should be the first consideration in 
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investing funds. “Legal for savings” is a good 


rule, 
3. Investments should be diversified. Not 


over five or ten per cent of funds should be in- 
vested in any one security or any institution or 
corporation. 

4. Invest in new securities exempt from Fed- 
eral Income Tax—a library board will be pay- 
ing for something it does not get,—tax exemp- 
tion. 

5. No investments should be made in the se- 
curities of an institution or corporation in which 
any member of the Board is directly active in 
the management. 

6. So far as the terms of the gifts or be- 
quests permit, have one investment account and 
divide the income semi-annually according to 
the principal of each fund. 

7. So far as possible persuade benefactors of 
the library not to tie up the funds in such a way 
as to defeat the real purpose of serving the pub- 
lic, owing to changed conditions. 

8. The custodian of all library securities and 
other funds should be adequately covered with 
surety bonds, guaranteeing his integrity, the ex- 
pense of said surety bonds to be a charge against 
the library. 

9. Provide an annual audit of the securities 
and funds of the Board, either by the City 
Comptroller or by a C. P. A. 

10. Publish in the annual report the list of 
securities held, the income from each, with de- 
scriptions, etc. The Board will often ask itself 
the question in making an investment, “How 
will it look in print?”—a wholesome safeguard. 

Epwarp H. Repstone, Secretary. 


WORK WITH THE BLIND 
In rue absence of Mrs. Grace D. Davis, chair- 
man of the Committee on Work with the Blind, 
the first round table on work with the blind was 
conducted by Mrs. Emma R. N. Delfino of the 
Philadelphia Free Library at the West Baden 
Springs Hotel on May 30. 

Edward Peterson of the Chicago Public 
Library took charge of material shipped from 
A. L. A. headquarters, Leon Carnovsky and 
James A. Howard of the St. Louis Public Library 
arranged the display. Jeanette Freed, typist and 
Braille assistant, Philadelphia, demonstrated 
thruout the conference to librarians and other 
visitors at Booth 47 the use of embossed litera- 
ture and possibilities for employment of com- 
petent blind persons. Mr. E. E. Bramlette, sec- 
retary and superintendent of the American 
Printing House for the Blind at Louisville, was 
present during three days with an exhibit of 
books and material from the American Printing 
House and explained the method of printing 
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from embossed metal plates. The exhibit also 
included two embossed volumes transcribed }y 
volunteers of the American Red Cross and {oy; 
sample sheets made by the Junior League of 
Philadelphia on the Vaughan portable Braills 
press, together with one page set up in this moy. 
able type. The activity in several cities of mem. 
bers of the American Red Cross, the Junior 
League and other volunteers was well showy 
by photographs from several libraries. 

The demonstrations attracted much favorable 
attention. 

The establishment at A. L. A. headquarters of 
an exhibit of literature and appliances needed jn 
work with the blind was thought very desirable, 
and the suggestion of the acting chairman. that 
a trained blind young woman be employed by 
the A. L. A., met with approval. 

The Committee has every reason to feel ep. 
couraged by the interest shown in Booth 47 and 
the Round Table and by the fact that twenty-six 
members of the post-conference party on June 2 
visited the American Printing House for the 
Blind, Louisville, which Mr. Bramlette kept in 
operation during the evening especially for the 
visiting librarians. 

Emma R. N. DeLFino, Acting Chairman. 


Due to lack of space a few reports are held 
over for our August number. 


FOUND 
A copy of Englische Studien, volume 3. with 
bookplate removed but bearing the call number 
PRIL.ES5, ace. no. 29899 has been found at the 
Princeton University Library and will be sent to 
the owner on request. 


A. L. A. EXPENDITURES 


I listing A. L. A. departmental expenditures in 
our June 1 number the sum of $3200 for prool- 
reader should read stenographer (one) and 
proofreader (one). 


Florence Wilson, instructor at the Paris li- 
brary school and from 1919 to 1927 librarian 
of the League of Nations Library at Geneva, 
is author of The Origins of the League Cove- 
nant. a treatise the aim of which is “to describe 
the drafting of the Covenant of the League of 
Nations and by tracing the attitude of the 
representatives of each country to its terms to 
give an interpretation of the Covenant by the 
men who drafted it.” The book is issued under 
the auspices of the Association for International 
Understanding by the Hogarth Press, 52 Tavi- 
stock Square, London W.C. (255p. 10s. 6d.) 
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A STEP FORWARD 


IN BOOKSTACK CONSTRUCTION 


STACK, 
we 


Frequent remarks heard were: 


had fully met their ideas of how a bookstack should house books. 


“The best and quickest shelf-adjustment I ever saw.” 
“The best and cheapest method of accommodating oversize books (on any shelf) 


I ever saw.” 


“The best and most practical book-support I ever saw.” 


Librarians who examined and carefully considered the new features of the Hine Book- 
k, exhibited at the recent A. L. A. Conference, were unanimous in their 


Thanks to the many librarians whose opinions give us additional encouragement. 
THE HINE BOOKSTACK IS THE ONLY ONE EVER DESIGNED 


offering real protection to book-bindings. 


Costs no more than ordinary stacks 


A circular illustrating and describing our product will be mailed upon request 
whether your requirements are large or small we will cheerfully furnish suggestions 


estimates. 


52 Lafayette St., New York City 


2166 15th St., Denver, Colo. 


THE HINE DESK & FIXTURE CO. 


opinion that 


and 
and 


Protects against the 
carelessness of those 
who read at their meals 

—against those whe sweeten 
their literature with chocolate 
creams—against wear and tear 
and grime. Barco Book Lac- 
quer protects book covers. 
Provides a flexible hard-wear- 
ing washable surface — pre- 
serves titles and reference 
numbers. Resists water, 
scratches, stains and insects. 


Easily applied and dries almost 
immediately, Will not turn white, 
crack or become sticky. 


Barco is also prepared for air 
brush spraying 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc. 


BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 


Norwood, Massachusetts 
Pacific Coast Agents 


THE ORIGINS OF THE 


LEAGUE COVENANT 
DOCUMENTARY HISTORY 
ITS DRAFTING 
By FLoreNce WILSON 
With an introduction by Professor 


Pod 


Noel Baker 
10/6 


OF 


Miss Wilson was the only woman member 
Peace Commission at 


of the American 


Paris after the war. 


From 1919 to 1927 


she was Librarian of the League’s Secre- 


tariat at Geneva. 


Professor Baker writes in his Introduction: 
“Both scholars and plain citizens are fur- 
Florence Wilson’s book 
with the various documents from which 
the Covenant sprang. They will find, too, 
an authoritative account of the views which 
were put forward in the Peace Conference 
Commission by which it was drawn up, and 
of the various changes which its clauses 


nished in Miss 


underwent.” 


THE HOGARTH PRESS 
52 Tavistock Sq., London, W.C.1, 


England 
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Ir any reader permitted himself to overlook 
Miss Donnellys comprehensive _ historical 
critique of the developments of library educa- 
tion in the June 15th number of the Liprary 
Journa. let him hark back to that number and 
make that paper part of his working equipment. 
The happy phrase “Library Education More 
Abundant” makes prophesy of what is to be, and 
her review of what is and what has been gives 
many suggestions to librarians in general. The 
library schools, as she points out, have been 
pioneers not only in their special field but in 
the general field of education and one factor of 
importance may well be emphasized. Unlike 
the law schools. which have overcrowded the 
legal calling until it has almost ceased to be a 
profession, library schools have undertaken to 
make careful examination of personality one of 
their chief features, that only those sympathetic 
for and capable of right relations with their 
work and their public may have the “im- 
primatur” of the library degree. 


Miss DonneL_y frankly voices one danger 
which confronts a body like the Board of Edu- 
eation, which can do much “to make or un- 
make,” encourage or discourage library schools 
and stimulate or disspirit the organization of 
additional schools, especially in view of the fact 
that there is no appeal from its decisions. 
There must and should be variation among 
library schools as among libraries and librar- 
ians, and indeed this is an element of progress. 
Schools which are outside the usual standards 
and methods are often doing worthy work which 
should net go unappreciated. The Riverside 
Library School in California, for example, tho 
never officially recognized and having short- 
comings as well as good features of its own, has 
done much good work and has contributed use- 
ful members to the profession. It will not be a 
misfortune if the 1928 conference, in most re- 
spects a love feast, may initiate an active critical 
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but not carping spirit which will watch out care. 
fully for the best interests of the Association 
and the whole profession.. 


One of the sources of waste in library work js 
the loading down of shelves with material wh) h 
is anything but desirable for the local or special 
work of the library, particularly in the case of 
college or other special libraries where the |jy)j. 
tations should be clearly defined by the prac- 
lical use of books. This, of course, does.) 
apply to the great university libraries where 
almost al! the books that can be brought to. 
gether may at one time or another be desiral)le 
for purposes of university work and researe!), 
Mr. MeMillen points out that in many libraries 
there has not been the courage to resist the re- 
ceipt as gifts from well meaning would-e 
donors of duplicate sets which actually cunibher 
shelves much needed for other purposes. [his 
again points the moral that gifts for libraries 
should be accepted only where the books are 
really acceptable, and of course gifts which are 
complicated by conditions of keeping a collee- 
tion segregated are the most objectionable of all, 
It is better to refuse gifts than afterward to find 
it necessary to discard them.  Discarding jis 
indeed the most difficult of all processes in a 
library, yet in the same spirit of preventing 
waste that process must be rigorously applied 
from time to time, where experience shows that 
many books are not all useful to the immediate 
constituency and have no historical importance 
in that library. 


iE will be a pleasant acknowledgement and after- 
math of M. Roland-Marcel’s visit to America if 
Dr. Williamson’s plan for obtaining suflcient 
American subscriptions to the existing volumes 
of the catalog of the Bibliothéque Nationale 
may be so fully and promptly carried out that 
a fresh start in the preparation and publication 
of the remaining volumes may ensure the com: 
pletion of this magnum opus within a few years 
instead of within the half century. While this 
would indeed be a pledge of international good 
will and appreciation, it would also be a piece 
of “enlightened selfishness,” for this catalog is, 
in fact, a most valuable “who’s who” among 
books. It is now for the librarians of public 
libraries to follow the example of the university 
librarians and a few of the greater municipal in- 
stitutions in backing the efforts of Dr. Wil: 
liamson’s committee to increase subscriptions up 
to the full number of available existing copies 
as well as to subscribe for the new volumes as 
they appear in accordance with the plan de- 
scribed in Dr. Williamson’s paper. 
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Contemporary Biography 
In the 


Two Current Vols.—A and B 
of the 


NATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY 


1800 Biographies of America’s leading States- 
men, Educators, Scientists, Churchmen, 
Authors and Industrialists 


500 to 3000 words in length 


Containing a carefully compiled record of 
Contemporary Events in all fields of Activity, 
much ot which is published for the first time 
and will not be found elsewhere. 

Bound in a special lock-leaf binder, the biog- 
raphies will be revised and enlarged period- 
ically to keep them up to date—a most valu- 
able service to Reference Librarians. 
Cumulative index to both volumes (topical 
and general) in Current Volume B. 


JAMES T. WHITE & CO. 


70 Fifth Avenue New York 


LIBRARY OF SOUTHERN 
LITERATURE 


EDWIN ANDERSON ALDERMAN 

C. ALPHONSO SMITH 
Editors-in-Chief 

CHARLES W. KENT 

JOHN CALVIN METCALF 
Literary Editors 


Nearly three hundred Southern Men of 
Letters Contributing 

A PUBLICATION OF REAL IMPORTANCE TO 
THE LIBRARY, FURNISHING A BIOGRAPHY 
AND WRITINGS FROM PHE SOUTHERN 
STATES, SOUGHT FOR BUT NOT ELSEWHERE 
AVAILABLE 

“This important series is furnished in the 

belief that it will enrich the national spirit 

by the light it throws upon the life of a 

sincere and distinctive section of the 

Republic.” 
These 17 volumes, in addition to its larger 
human and national purpose, will make clear 
that the literary barrenness of the South has 
been overstated and its contributions to 
American literature undervalued both as to 
quantity and quality. 


For descriptive brochure write 


THE MARTIN & HOYT CO. 
Publishers Atlanta, Ga. 


CONFIDENCE AND 
SATISFACTION 


1920 
1925 f 


1924 ) 
igi 


Our hundreds of regular library customers have 
made possible a forty percent average yearly increase 
in our business for the past ten years. This is 
evidence of their confidence and satisfaction. 

We specialize in the rebinding of books for public, 
private and institutional libraries. 

Our plants are strategically located so as to serve 
the entire East of the Mississippi River territory 
most effectively. 

Write us for information and prices on the new 
two-tone buckram washable binding, for which libra- 
ries are evidencing a growing demand. 


The National Library Bindery 


Company 


West Springfield Atlanta 
Cleveland Indianapolis 
(and the G. D. Emerson Co. plant in Philadelphia) 


OURCE 


MATERIAL 


TRAIL DRIVERS ) 
OF TEXAS 


1050 pages, octavo, illustrated. Per- 
sonal narratives by cowmen of the 
old trails and drives in the early 
days of the open range. “North of 
36” was written from incidents con- 
tained in this remarkable compila- 


tion. 


THE MEXICAN $5 faye) 


SIDE OF THE 

TEXAN REVOLUTION 

By the chief Mexican participants— 
Generals Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, Vicente Fillsola, Jose Urrea, 
Tose Maria Tornel (Secretary of 
War). Martinez Caro (Private Sec- 
retary of Santa Anna). Translated 
with notes by Carlos E, Castenda, 


University of Texas. 


P. L. TURNER CO. 


P. O. Box 746 - DALLAS, TEX. 


PUBLISHERS 
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Thomas P. Ayer who resigned the librarian- 
ship of the Richmond (Va.) Public Library 
some months ago to become librarian of the 
Reading (Pa.) Public Library returns to his 
Richmond post on July 15. Mr. Ayer has con- 
tinued his relations with the Richmond library, 
acting as consultant in regard to the proposed 
new library building, plans for which were ap- 
proved on June 15. 

Charles M. Baker, 1918 New York State, as- 
sistant librarian of the University of North 
Carolina, has been appointed director of libra- 
ries of the University of Kansas. 

Willis H. Kerr, librarian of Claremont Col- 
lege library, has been appointed director of 
libraries of Claremont Colleges, continuing as 
librarian of Pomona College also. This means 
a general advisory relation to the libraries of 
the afhliated colleges, and direct charge of the 
(central) Library of Claremont Colleges, The 
Library of Claremont Colleges will be housed 
for the present mainly in the Pomona College 
library building, and it will be classified and 
cataloged separately. 

Fellowships at the University of Chicago 
Graduate Library School have been awarded to 
the following: Amy Winslow, Indianapolis 
Public Library. Indianapolis; Susan Grey Akers, 
University of Wisconsin Library School, Madi- 
son; Margaret Crompton, Vancouver Public 
Library, Vancouver, B. C.; and Eleanor S. 
Upton, Yale University Library, New Haven, 
Conn. 


GRADUATES OF 1928 


ST. LOUIS LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Graduates of the general course have received 
appointments as follows: 

Leon Carnovsky, assistant to the librarian, 
Washington University Library, St. Louis; Helen 
H. Darsie, assistant, Technology Division, Pub- 
lic Library, Seattle; Margaret A. Rounds, libra- 
rian, Benton, Ill; Margaret E. Hauge, assistant, 
children’s department, Public Library, Minne- 
apolis; Stella R. Waters, circulation depart- 
ment, Cossitt Library, Memphis, Tenn.; Eley A. 
Fister, assistant, children’s department, Public 
Library, Wichita, Kansas; Helen F. MacMahon, 
assistant, Public Library, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Violet M. Williamson, children’s department, 
Public Library, Tulsa, Okla. In the St. Louis 
Public Library the following: Marion A, Asher, 
Elsa M. Carlson and Ethel A. Wiese, catalog 
department; Sarah T, Booth, central children’s 
room; Evelyn Cherry, carpenter branch; Made- 
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AMONG LIBRARIANS 


leine Closs, open shelf department; Dorothy \, 
Grindon, Divoll Branch; Katherine P. Haf)o; 
Virginia M. Moran, Josephine E. Silsby, and 
Jeannette Whitehill, stations department. 

Graduates in the course for children’s li}y). 
rians are placed thus: Veronica J. Smith, assis. 
tant children’s librarian, Barr Branch; Katheriy. 
L. O'Keefe, assistant children’s librarian, (yy). 
den Branch; Mrs. Irma C. Littleton, children’. 
librarian, Baden Branch; Marianne Van Gues, 
assistant, Barr Branch; Margaret F, Willis, as. 
sistant, circulation department. 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY SCHOOL OF PITTSBURGH 

Helen E. Earp, assistant, children’s depart. 
ment, Public Library, Toledo, Ohio; Elizabet) 
R. Frear, reference assistant, University of Pitts. 
burgh Library; Dorothy E. Larned, junior hie) 
school librarian, Public School Library, Colum. 
bus, Ohio; Mrs. Vivian J. MacDonald, librarian, 
Aluminum Company of America, New Kensing- 
ton, Pa.; Elizabeth B. Mendenhall, librarian, 
Benjamin Franklin Jr. High School, New Castle. 
Pa.; Janet B. Merrill, children’s librarian, Pub. 
lic Library, Providence, R. I.; Edna H. Specht, 
children’s librarian, Parmly Billings Memorial 
Library, Billings, Mont.; Elizabeth S. Wilson, 
reference assistant, East Liberty Branch, Car- 
negie Library of Pittsburgh; Doris P. Wood, as. 
sistant librarian, Harris County Public Library, 
Houston, Texas. 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 


Doris Arnold, librarian, Ticonderoga (N. Y.) 
High School; Kathleene Keefe, fellow at Mount 
St. Vincent College (New York City) to give 
library instruction to freshmen; Edith Polgreen, 


librarian, Warwick (N. Y.) Public Schools. 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Young man, college graduate with library training 
and seven years of experience, wishes position in col 
lege library. L. J. 13, 

Young woman with college degree and three years' 
college library experience, desires position as librarian 
of a high school or small library, or as assistant libra- 
rian. M. M. 13. 

Associate librarian in a college library, with A.B. 
degree, twelve months’ library training, and eight 
years’ experience in a college library, desires adminis- 
trative position, preferably in the East. Free Septem- 
ber.1. P. M. 18. 

Position wanted by young woman in small library 
in north western state. Experienced in both high 
school and public library work, enjoys work with 
children. 

Librarian wanted for the Manitowoc Public Library. 
University education or equivalent, two years’ experi- 
ence, and library school training required. Popula- 
tion of Manitowoc 23,000. Apply to Miss Josephine 


Sieker, Manitowoc. 
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WHY RESEWED BINDINGS? 


“J am very much pleased with the way your books have worn. The 
resewed books last just about THREE TIMES AS LONG as an ordinary 
binding.’’ (From a letter just received.) 


HAVE YOU TRIED THEM? 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers &% Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 


If Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do I: In Any Binding 


American Library Directory 1927 


A classified list of 11,000 libraries, with names of librarians, and library statistics as 
of 1926, arranged under the following headings: 1, Public Libraries; 2, Educational and 
Professional Libraries; 3, High School Libraries; 4, Business and Special Libraries; §, 
Libraries in U. S. Territories; 6, Miscellaneous Libraries; 7, Libraries in Canada; 8, Library 
Organizations and Library Schools. 


512pp.; Octavo; Cloth. $10 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 


JOHNSTON 
THE 


jonnston Library Magazine Holders 


MAGAZINE 
HOLDER This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 
Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 
the wear of long and continued usage. 
Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


William G. Johnston Company o> ih Avenue 


- Penna 


" CURRENT AND OUT OF PRINT BOOKS, | 


OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr. Germany 


CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
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Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our 


own stock, or diligently searched for and 
reported free of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND 
BOOKS in all departments of Art, Science, 
and Literature and pay particular attention 


to the wants of Public, University and 
Special Libraries 


Correspondence Solicited 
DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Inc. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


Out-of-Print Books 
Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 
securing them within a resonable time and 
always at moderate cost through the facilities 
offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 
There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase items 
reported. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 Fifth Avenue New York 


BC 
BT 


Circulation 


Builders 


“Just Right” Books for Children, bound 
in unbreakable bindings, printed in large 
clear type on fine quality paper, profusely 


illustrated in color. 
ALBERT W HITMAN 
O. 


CHICAGO 


Write for Our Complete Catalogue 


SUMMER INSTITUTE 


for 


INSTRUCTORS IN 
LIBRARY SCIENCE 


The School of Education 


The University of Chicago 
July 26- August 31, 1928 


Announcement sent on application 


LITERARY MAPS FOR 
LIBRARIES, SCHOOLS 
AND HOMES 


By PAUL M. PAINE 


of the Syracuse Public Library 


serves, cach map is 22628 


printed im four colors 


I Map of Adventures 
II Map of America’s Making 
II] Booklover's Map of America 


IV Booklover’s Map of the British 
Isles 


Price, each, $2.50 


R. R. BOWKER CoO., Publishers | 


62 West 45th Street. New York 


Louise Rice, world famous graphologist, 
can positively read your talents, virtues 
and faults in the drawings, words and 
what nots that you scribble when “‘lost 
in thought”, 

Send your “‘scribblings”’ or signature 
for analysis. Enclose the picture of the Mikado 
head, cut froma box of Mikado pencils, and 
ten cents. Address Louise Rice, care of 
EAGLE PENCIL CO., NEW YORK CITY 
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[ Established in 1864 
B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 


4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 


American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH EECTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 


ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. OMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


SAVE THE STRAIN ON YOUR DICTIONARIES 


The strain on the binding stitchings of much handled 
dictionaries and other large, bulky volumes is usually 


enormous. Stitchings break down, sections loosen and 
become lost. Avoid all this by installing our new 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


PORTABLE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 
Made from genuine quartered oak or in mahogany finish; 


obtainable also in the white wood or will be specially 
finished to order. Write us for full details. 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 


ECONOMICAL SIMPLE 


Libraries save by vepairing torn bindings with 


Monarch Flexible Bookbinding Glue 


Lowest wholesale price. Trial sample for toc. 
Also Mucilage, L)brary Paste. Envelope and Label Gum, Eto. 


MONARCH GLUE CO. 


Est. 1907 Cincinnati, Ohio 


Specialists in Library Binding 


We _ count among our patrons the foremost 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 


perience in the line. All our work under 
our personal supervision. Equipped with the 


most modern machinery. Expert workman- 
ship and service. Send for latest price list. 


Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS ® TALAN CO., Inc. 


New York, N. Y¥. 


Main Street 


MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


420 East 149th Street 


THE 


POLISH BOOK IMPORTING CO. 


INC. 
38 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 


and 
has the largest well selected 
stock of Polish books 


on all subjects. 
CATALOG UPON REQUEST 


Do You Want 


a Better 


Position? 
We have desirable 
openings all over 

S. All branches 
of library work. 
Write us for com- 
plete information. 


Do You Need 


a New 
Librarian? 


Tell us your needs. 
We can supply the 
person you require 
for any place on your 
staff. Service free to 


employers. 


Dept. A 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 
WINDSOR, CONN. 
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For Library Distribution 


> 
ian 


FORE IGN 


ADVENTURE. 


Hisroricar 
RearPeopte 


for Older Girls 


The Bookshelf for Boys and Girls 


1928 


The 1928-29 edition of The Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls is being edited 
for distribution during Children’s Book 
Week. In your work with parents and 
teachers this catalog of books for chil- 
dren has been found to be the most 
effective way to put into their hands a 
satisfactory buying and reading list of 
new and old books. Attractive and 
comprehensive it is priced in quantity 
lots low enough so copies can be given 
away or sold at 5 or 10 cents each. 


A 52-page list of the best books for 
children of all ages—the books of this 
season and the books that endure from 
season to season. All the books listed 
are briefly described. Many illustrations 
and fine art work enliven the catalog. 
The list is divided into three main sec- 
tions, according to an indefinite age 
classification; Books for the Younger 
Children, Books for Older Boys and 
Girls, and Books for Boy Scouts. 
Within this section are numerous classi- 
fications to group and otherwise place 
books. 


IMPRINT QUANTITY RATES 


50 copies .. $3.00 


500 copies $25.00 


6.00 
14.00 


F.0O.B. New York 


100 
250 


1000 
5000 


45.00 
200.00 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER 
R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th Street, New York 
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CTE IS H10 


substitute 
EXPETIENCE ence Father and son and grandson 


have worked in L. B. factories, 
building equipment to standards 
of excellence which were tradi- 
tional decades ago. . . There is 
no substitute for experience... 
Experience that accurately reflects 
the technical needs of L. B.’s li- 
brarian friends. ..Expericnce that 
appreciates beauty of design and 
can interpret it in wood and steel 
... Experience that chooses woods 
handsomely grained yet free from 
all defects... Experience which 
insists that workmanship shall 
aim only at the best... Experience 
that builds utmost strength into 
furniture which must endure for 
years ... This assurance Library 
Bureau offers you. L. B. library 
specialists put L.B. experience at 
your unconditional disposal. Con- 
sult them at the nearest Library 
Department headquarter point. 


Library Bureau 


DIVISION OF 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Headquarter points of the Library Department 


118 Federal St. 451 Broadway 214 W. Monroe St. 1200 S. Grand Ave. 89 Second St. 
Boston, Mass. New York City Chicago, Ill. Los Angeles, Cal. San Francisco, Cal. 


AL 
| 
fe 


A Departure in Book Cloth that Enlivens 
Books and Library Shelves 


UCKRAM may now be obtained with a Two-Tone effect. It is unique, color- 
ful, yet entirely practical, and has been created to give added attractiveness 
and life to books. 

Two-Tone Buckram is made in 16 standard color combinations. It has all 

the strength and wearing qualities of Art Buckram, is entirely dependable and 
costs but little more than the regular Art Buckram. 


New York Office 


Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. 


RIDER PRESS, NEW YORK 
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